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THE  BATTLEFIELD   OF  GETTYSBURG: 

ITS  MEMORIES  AND  MEMORIALS. 

A  suPEEB  natural  ampliitlieatre,  surrounded  as  well  as  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  the  lowlands  covered 
diversified  within  its  limits  by  knolls  and  ridges,  above  with  farms  and  inclosed  fields,  while  to  the  north,  in  one 
■which,  here  and  there,  rise  rocky  wooded  hills  from  a    of  the  largest  of  the  gentle  dells  amidst  the  landscape's 
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waves,  lies  the  town,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  roads  radiating 
from  it  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel — the  whole 
panorama  walled  in  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  an  un- 
broken line  of  mountains  of  pure,  aerial  blue— such  is,  in 
a  bird's-eye  view,  the  great  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 
This  vast,  complex  aaena  of  Avar,  upon  which  it  may  be 
said  that  scores  of  separate  and  distinct  actions  were 
fought  by  the  150,000  men  of  the  two  armies  during 
those  blood-blazoned  first  three  days  of  July,  1863,  is 
over  thirty  square  miles  in  extent.  Scarcely  a  square 
yard  of  it  but  has  been  drenched  with  blood.  Yet  there 
is  no  other  field  in  the  world  where  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  tide  of  battle  may  be  so  minutely  traced,  and  the 
positions  of  the  various  commands  of  the  victorious  army 
so  accurately  determined,  as  here.  This  is  due  to  the  un- 
exampled array  of  permanent  memorials  of  granite,  mar- 
ble and  bronze  which  have  been  erected  by  the  survivors 
of  the  fight,  and  consecrated  by  the  reunion  of  the 
brothers  on  the  ground  where  they  met  as  deadly  foes  less 
than  a  generation  ago.  These  same  survivors,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  can  learn  far  more  of  the  details  of  the  battle  from 
a  visit  to  its  scene  to-day  than  they  were  able  to  discern 
at  the  time  they  fought  it.  There  arc  over  two  hun- 
dred monuments  now  in  position  on  the  field  ;  and,  with 
a  siugle  exception,  on  Gulp's  Hill,  they  are  all  Union 
memorials.  These  necessarily  commemorate,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  movements  and  achievements  of  the  Confederate 
forces  as  well.  The  Southerners,  however,  are  about  to 
begin  placing  monuments  of  their  own  upon  the  hallowed 
ground  where  famous  commands  of  General  Lee's  army 
performed  prodigies  of  soldierly  valor  which  the  world's 
liistory  can  show  notiiing  to  surpass.  Well  may  the  very 
name  of  Gettysburg  awaken  a  thrill  of  pride  and  emotion 
in  the  breast  of  every  American  that  breathes  ! 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  notes  to  trace,  with  the  aid  of 
the  i^hotographer  and  the  artist,  the  dcveloiDment  of  the 
peaceful  and  lovely  shrine  that  Gettysburg  is  to-day 
i'rom  the  charnel-field  that  Lee's  army  left  behind  when 
it  retreated  through  the  mountains  to  Maryland  on  that 
dismal,  fearful  -Ith  of  July,  twenty -five  years  ago. 

Those  who  traversed  the  field  on  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  the  battle  may  well  be  believed  Avhen  they  say 
that  the  most  vivid  description  can  but  faintly  suggest 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  "  All  was  a  trodden,  miry  waste, 
witli  corpses  at  every  step,  and  the  thick  littered  debris  of 
battle  :  broken  muskets  and  soiled  bayonets,  dead  horses, 
shattered  caissons  and  blood  -  defiled  clothing,  ti'odden 
cartridge-boxes  and  splintered  swords,  rifled  knapsacks 
and  battered  canteens."  When  the  Union  forces  re- 
turned to  take  possession  of  Seminary  Ridge,  after  the 
departure  of  Lee,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  weaker 
by  some  24,000  men  than  it  had  been  four  days  previous  ; 
and  that  portion  not  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy  was  fully  occuioied  with  the  care  of  the  wounded 
The  Confederates  had  left  their  dead  on  the  ground,  and 
most  of  the  Union  dead  lay  unburied  where  they  had 
fallen.  On  the  first  day's  field,  especially,  the  bodies 
were  in  such  a  condition  that  nothing  could  be  done 
save  to  throw  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  over  them  —  a 
covering  so  light  that  the  first  heavy  rain  that  fell  left 
portions  of  blue  or  gray  uniform  exposed.  The  ground 
was  dotted  with  mounds  headed  with  bits  of  wood 
broken  from  cracker-boxes,  and  j^enciled  :  "  Unknown — 
14th  of  Brooklyn,"  or  "  Unknown— 95th  N.  Y.,"  or,  to- 
ward the  grove  beyond  the  Chambersburg  Pike,  "Un- 
known— 24th  Michigan,"  and  so  on  down  the  valley  and 
among  the  ridges  south  of  the  town.  "  All  the  fields  and 
woods  from  the  Emmettsburg  Road  to  the  base  of  Round 
Top,"  writes  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Wert,  who  was  an  eye- 


witness, "were  one  vast,  hideous  charnel-house.  The 
dead  were  everywhere.  In  some  cases  nothing  but  a  few 
mutilated  fragments  and  pieces  of  flesh  were  left  of  what 
had  been  so  lately  a  human  being  following  his  flag  to 
death  or  victory."  Lieutenant  Wert  also  relates  an  in- 
cident showing  the  indifl'erence  finally  produced  by  fa- 
miliarity with  the  most  sliockiug  scenes  of  war  :  While 
details  of  soldiers  were  burying  in  long  trenches  the  dead 
who  had  fallen  amongst  the  shot-riddled  trees  of  Culp's 
Hill,  one  of  the  men  at  work,  standing  beside  a  trench 
about  to  be  covered,  asked  a  comrade  :  "  How  many  are 
you  going  to  mark  iip  for  this  trench  ?"  "Seventy-three," 
was  the  answer.  "  Make  it  seventy-three  and  a  foot,"  said 
the  first,  as  he  threw  in  the  fragment,  Avhich  had  been 
torn  from  some  Confederate  soldier  by  a  shell.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Rose  house,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  field, 
between  the  Emmettsburg  Road  and  the  Round  Tops, 
nearly  a  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  were  buried  ;  and 
275  more  were  scantily  interred  behind  the  barn.  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the  remains  of  the  dead 
soldiers  of  the  South  were  removed,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  found  and  identified,  and  decently  buried  at  Rich- 
mond. People  flocked  to  Gettysburg  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  immediately  after  the  battle,  to  take  away 
their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  Union  army  ;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  embalmer's  tent  was  as  common  a  sight  on 
the  field  as  the  ambulances  and  the  temi)orary  hospitals. 

For  the  honorable  rest  of  the  vast  number  of  Union 
dead  still  left  there,  prompt  provision  was  made  by 
Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Hon.  David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg,  as  his  agent,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Governors  of  the  seventeen  other  States 
represented  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  secured  a  suit- 
able portion  of  the  battlefield  for  a  National  Cemetery. 
The  spot  chosen  was  the  beautiful  and  elevated  north- 
western slope  of  Cemetery  Hill,  adjoining  the  Evergreea 
Cemetery  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  These  grounds) 
were  ready  for  dedication  in  the  Fall ;  and  the  imj)osiug 
ceremonies,  occurring  on  the  19th  of  November,  1863, 
were  witnessed  by  not  less  than  40,000  people.  Well  was 
the  occasion  worthy  of  that  imposing  assemblage.  The 
reverent  naultitudes  listened  to  Edward  Everett's  fine 
and  elaborate  oration  ;  then  they  beheld  the  tall  form  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
he  arose,  the  aureole  of  fate  already,  as  it  seemed,  encir- 
cling his  rugged,  .melancholy  face,  and  read  from  a  sheet 
of  notepaper  those  brief,  simple  words  whose  grandeur 
and  pathos  have  enshrined  them  amongst  the  supreme 
human  utterances  that  the  world  will  never  let  die.  "I 
would  gladly  give  all  my  forty  pages  for  your  twenty 
lines,"  Mr.  Everett  is  rei^orted  to  have  said  to  Lincoln, 
there  on  the  platform  ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  td  the 
eminent  statesman  and  orator  to  say  that  he  simply  an- 
ticipated the  universal  estimate  which  posterity  was  to 
confirm. 

In  the  ground  so  dedicated  were  laid,  in  semi-circular 
lines  around  the  site  destined  for  the  national  monument, 
3,600  of  the  Union  dead,  of  whom  nearly  a  thousand  were 
unknown  as  to  name,  or  even  as  to  State  or  regiment. 
Of  the  known  graves,  867,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  State  of  New  York,  while  Pennsylvania 
has  534.  The  other  States  represented  in  this  silent 
"bivouac  of  the  dead"  are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 
Uniform  headstones  mark  the  semi-circles  of  the  graves, 
over  which  the  turf,  rich  and  green^  is  yearly  strewn  with 
flowers.    The  cornerstone  of  the  national  monument  vras 
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laid,  ■with  appropriate  ceremonies,  July  4tli,  1865,  the 
orator  of  the  occasion  being  General  O.  O.  Howard,  who 
had  commanded  the  field  during  the  first  day's  battle, 
after  the  fall  of  General  Reynolds.  The  poet  was  Colonel 
Halpine  ("  Miles  O'Reilly  "),  and  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
time  and  place  is  due  one  of  the  classics  of  American 
war-i3oetry. 

The  completed  monument  was  dedicated  July  1st,  1869, 
being  unvailed,  after  an  eloquent  address,  by  General 
Meade,  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Senator  Morton,  of  In- 
diana, Bayard  Taylor,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Schmucker, 
of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Gettysburg — all  of  whom 
have  gone  from  us  during  the  few  intervening  years, 
participated  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion.  The 
memorial  stands  to-day,  a  noble  and  conspicuous  land- 
mark— its  granite  column  surmounted  by  the  white  mar- 
ble Genius  of  Liberty,  while  at  the  angles  of  the  pedestal 
recline  the  sculptured  allegories  of  War,  History,  Peace 
and  Plenty. 

After  the  national  monument,  the  most  elaborate 
memorial  in  the  cemetery  is  that  to  General  Reynolds, 
with  its  semi-colossal  bronze  statue  made  from  cannon 
presented  by  the  State.  General  Reynolds  was  killed 
in  a  grove  on  Seniinary  Ridge,  where  a  stone  has  been 
erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  his  body 
was  removed  to  his  home  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  fitting  that  the  National  Cemetery  should 
have  this  statue  erected  in  honor  of  an  idolized  com- 
mander by  his  surviving  comrades.  Minnesota  has  placed 
a  monument  in  the  cemetery  in  honor  of  her  First  Regi- 
ment, which  lost  heavily  while  assisting,  in  Hancock's 
Second  Corps,  to  repel  Pickett's  charge  ;  and  a  monu- 
rnent  marking  the  position  of  the  First  Massachusetts 
Light  Battery  of  the  Artillery  Brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corj)s, 
on  the  fatal  third  day,  is  tlie  only  one  indicating,  within 
the  cemetery's  limits,  the  spot  occupied  by  any  particular 
command  during  the  battle. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  the  field  in  general,  we  find 
that  the  admirable  preservation  of  its  landmarks  is  due 
to  the  judicious  labors  and  enterprise  of  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Memorial  Association,  formed  immediately 
after  the  battle,  with  a  liberal  charter  by  the  State,  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  being  ex-officio  President,  and 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
funds  accumulating  from  State  ajDpropriations,  and  the 
sale  of  membership  certificates  to  posts  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  others,  have  been  applied  to 
the  acquisition  of  lands,  until  to-day  the  Association  owns 
or  controls  for  perpetual  preservation  some  450  acres, 
embracing  the  principal  battle  centres  of  the  historic 
field.  It  owns  the  greater  portion  of  East  Cemetery  Hill, 
Gulp's  Hill,  Zeigler's  Grove,  the  two  Round  Tops,  the 
Wheatfield,  with  adjacent  groves  and  woods  of  the  Rose 
Farm,  the  grove  where  General  Reynolds  fell,  portions  of 
the  battle-line  of  the  first  day  on  Seminary  Ridge,  and 
the  entire  Union  line  of  battle  of  the  left  and  left-centre 
of  the  second  and  third  days.  Devil's  Den,  and  forty 
acres  surrounding  it,  were  ijurchased  by  General  S. 
Wylie  Crawford,  who  fought  over  this  ground  with  his 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  are  included  among  the 
lands  cared  for  by  the  Battlefield  Memorial  Association. 
Avenues  and  drives  have  been  laid  out,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Gettysburg  and  Harrisburg  Railroad  have  built 
an  extension  of  their  line  from  the  town  to  Little  Round 
Top,  the  eastern  and  northern  face  of  which  has  ^been 
converted  into  a  park,  surrounded  by  wild  and  romantic 
scenery.  • 


All  this  fair  and  diversified  region  is  dotted  with  the 
memorials  erected,  during  half  a  decade  past,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Association,  with  the  liberal  approjjria- 
tions  made  by  the  various  States.  This  patriotic  work  is 
to-day  in  full  progress,  and  will  not  cease  until  every  one 
of  the  360  regiments  and  batteries  of  the  Union  army  that 
participated  in  the  battle  have  been  commemorated — not 
to  speak  of  the  monuments  projected  by  the  veterans  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  other  brave  warriors 
of  the  "lost  cause." 

This  current  month  of  July,  1888,  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle,  is  signalized  by  the  grandest 
series  of  reunions  and  monument  dedications  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  field.  Has  the  world  ever  before 
witnessed  anything  like  these  Gettysburg  reunions — this 
literal  clasping  of  hands  over  the  bloody  chasm  of  recent 
strife  ?  Surely  not  ;  for  the  epics  of  glorious  reconcilia- 
tion are  yet  to  be  written,  and  some  future  American 
Tolstoi  must  add  the  new  chapter  to  the  "  Physiology  of 
War."  At  General  Sickles's  fraternal  reunion  last  Sum- 
mer, Pickett's  men  once  more  met  those  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Brigade,  against  whom  they  had  hurled  and 
broken  their  magnificent  "line  of  battle,  and  hands  were 
extended  in  brotherly  salute  over  the  tumble-down  stone 
wall  of  the  "bloody  angle."  The  twenty -fifth  anniversary 
reunions,  just  jiast,  brought  to  Gettysburg  on  July  1st, 
2d,  and  3d,  veritable  armies  of  organized  veterans  in  blue 
and  in  gray,  from  the  Grand  Army  posts  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Confederate 
camps  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  scores  of  famous  sur- 
viving commanders.  Governors  of  States,  eminent  ora- 
tors, poets  and  divines,  and  thousands  of  other  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  North  and  South. 

These  were  red-letter  days  for  New  York,  in  particular. 
The  Empire  State,  which  was  represented  in  the  battle 
by  more  organizations,  and  suffered  greater  losses,  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  was  until  recently  the 
most  meagrely  commemorated  of  all  on  the  sacred 
ground.  Ample  amends  was  made,  however,  by  the  Bill 
which  passed  the  Legislature  last  year,  appropriating 
$250,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  monuments  for 
each  of  New  York's  ninety-two  organizations,  besides  a 
grand  State  monument,  to  cost  more  than  the  national 
one  itself.  Each  organization  was  granted  an  allowance 
of  $1,500,  but  few  regiments  permitted  their  pride  and  am- 
bition to  be  bounded  by  the  prescribed  sum.  They  added 
by  subscription  the  amounts  needed  to  carry  out  their 
ideas  of  what  was  fitting  and  artistic  ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances groups  of  regiments  united  their  funds  upon  a 
single  comprehensive  brigade  memorial.  The  Irish 
Brigade's  cross,  near  the  Wheatfield,  and  the  five-col- 
umned Doric  temple  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  at  tlie 
Emmittsburg  and  Fairfield  Roads,  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  these  "  combinations. "  So  spontaneously  was 
the  work  of  preiaaring  these  New  York  memorials  per- 
formed, that  during  the  three  anniversary  days  of  this 
year  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number  were  dedicated 
and  formally  turned  over  to  the  Battlefield  Association. 

"The  field,  then,  miast  look  like  one  vast  graveyard," 
say  those  who  have  never  visited  it.  No  impression  could 
be  more  erroneous.  Two  or  three  hundred  monuments 
scattered  over  such  an  extensive  tract  are  almost  lost  to 
view,  and  only  a  very  few  of  them  can  be  seen  at  once 
from  any  given  point.  In  their  designs  and  artistic  finish, 
moreover,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  graveyard 
sculpture.  Bronze,  marble,  natural  boulders,  and  the 
granites  of  New  England  have  been  carved  into  a  multi- 
tude of  forms,  no  two  alike,  emblematic  of  every  branch 
of  army  service,  and  forming  aDprowriate  tributes  ti- 
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heroism  and  sacrifice,  not 
forgetting  the  hundreds  of 
horses  that  so  gallantly 
charged  and  fell.  It  is  a 
sky-domed  pantheon  of 
monuments  unique  in  the 
world. 

The  veterans  of  '63  who 
make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Gettysburg  to-day,  and  find 
the  battlefield  unchanged 
save  for  the  monuments 
and  the  growing  trees,  pro- 
bably notice  still  less  alter- 
ation in  the  town  itself.  It 
must,  indeed,  have  grown, 
its  population  now  being 
in  the  neigh  borhood  of 
6,000  ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  building  which  looks 
aggressi vely  new.  One 
would  at  least  expect  in 
such  a  national  Mecca  the 
typical  big,  modern,  wooden 
hotel  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  as  yet  been  put 

up  at  Gettysburg,  excepting  a  Summer  caravansary  at 
the  mineral  springs,  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  time-mellowed  red  brick,  and 
of  the  type  of  domestic  architecture  which  jorevails 
throughout  Southern  Pennsylvania — gable-ends  cut  bias, 
and  roof  overhanging  either  side,  to  cover  broad  ve- 
randas and  balconies  extending  the  length  of  the  house 
at  each  story.  Lined  with  sweet,  old-fashioned  gardens, 
and  embowered  in  shade-trees,  the  peaceful  streets  bear 


BODIES  OP  CONFEDERATE  SHARPSnOOTEES  AMONG  THE  BOUL- 
DERS OF  THE  "  DEVIIi's  DEN." — FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN  IMMEDIATKLY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


no  visible  suggestion  of 
battle,  save  for  a  bullet- 
riddled  clapboard  here  and 
tliere,  or  an  old  shell  im- 
bedded in  some  exposed 
brick  wall.  For  the  sinis- 
ter footprints  of  war,  wo 
must  go  further  afield. 

Just  oiitside  the  town,  to 
the  v/^est,  on  the  Chambers- 
btirg  Road,  stands  the  old 
Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  founded  in 
1826,  and  which  gave  the 
now  familiar  name  of  Semi- 
nary Ridge  to  the  elevation 
upon  which  it  stands.  From 
the  cupola  of  this  building 
Buford  directed  his  cavalry, 
at  the  opening  fight,  on 
July  1st,  and  Reynolds 
studied  the  field  just  before 
going  down  to  his  death ; 
and  here  Lee  stood,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  battle  on  the  two  succeeding 
days.  This  cupola  affords  the  best  coup  d'ceil  obtain- 
able of  Gettysburg  and  its  surroundings.  Gracefully 
in  the  midst  of  the  billowy  landscape  lies  the  town,  the 
white  cupola  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  that  of  the 
Court-house,  and  a  church-spire  or  two,  rising  above 
the  clustered  roofs  and  foliage  ;  while  toward  the  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass  extend,  the  roads  to  Carlisle, 
Harrisburg,  York,  Hanover,  Taneytown,  Emmittsburg, 
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Baltimore,  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg,  the  centring 
of  vfhicli  at  this  point  produced  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. Lee,  with  his  Southern  army,  led  by  A.  P.  Hill, 
Longstreet  and  Ewell,  marched  in  by  the  roads  from  the 
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north  and  west.  The  Union  troops  poured  in  from  the 
south,  and  the  fighting  began  here  on  the  northern  part 
of  Seminary  Ridge,  where  the  gallant  First  Corps  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  the  ground  against  overwhelming 
numbers  and  Avith  fearful  loss, 
until  finally  driven  back  through 
the  town.  General  Lee's  head- 
quarters were  in  the  old  -  fash- 
ioned stone  house  opposite  the 
Seminary,  on  the  Chambers- 
burg  Eoad.  The  Eleventh 
Corps  of  the  Union  army  were 
to  the  east  of  this  point,  and 
directly  north  of  the  town, 
when  Ewell  swept  down  upon 
them  from  Carlisle. 

This  complex  field  of  the  first 
day's  battle,  all  around  Gettys- 
burg to  the  north,  has  its  full 
share  of  monuments,  which  are 
the  fii'st  seen  by  the  visitor  as 
he  approaches  from  Harrisburg 
and  Carlisle.  About  a  dozen 
of  New  York's  newly  dedicated 
memorials  stand  here,  includ- 
ing the  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth's stately  obelisk,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  eagle,  on 
Barlow's  Knoll.  Among  the 
other  commands  honored  are 
the  Nineteenth  Indiana  (of 
M  e  r  e  d  i  t  h '  s  Lon  Brigade), 
Brooklyn's  "Fighting  Four- 
teenth," the  three  regiments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  "  B  u  c  k  t  a  il 
Brigade,"  the  Third  Indiana 
Cavalry,  the  Twelfth  Massa- 
chusetts (of  which  Daniel  Web- 
ster's son,  who  fell  at  Bull  Bun, 
was  the  first  colonel),  the  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts,  Seven- 
teenth Connecticut,  etc. 

A  progressive  view  of  the  field 
takes  us  next  to  Cemetery  Hill, 
the  centre  of  the  Union  posi- 
tion, which  was  held  against 
all  assaults  during  the  three 
days,  and,  though  repeatedly 
swept  by  tornadoes  of  shot  and 
shell,  never  given  up.  It  was 
the  great  artillery  stronghold, 
thirty -four  guns  being  in  posi- 
tion along  the  Baltimore  Pike 
Eoad,  which  crosses  the  eleva- 
tion from  northwest  to  south- 
east. Many  of  the  lunettes 
hastily  thrown  up  by  Von  Stein- 
wehr  to  protect  the  guns  re- 
main intact,  to  share  the  honors 
of  the  monuments  erected  in  a 
more  leisurely  manner.  Here, 
on  the  second  day,  the  "  Louisi- 
ana Tigers "  made  their  des- 
perate charge  from  Ewell 's  line 
over  by  Rock  Creek  to  the  east, 
struck  Ricketts's  Battery  (Bat- 
tery F,  First  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
tillery) and  that  of  Captain 
Weiderich,  of  New  York, 
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supported  by  portions  of  several  infantry  regiments  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  were  repulsed  after  a  fearful 
Land-to-haud  struggle  over  the  guns.  The  Tigers  were 
anuihilated,  rather  than  repulsed,  for  of  the  1,700  who 
charged  up  that  grassy  slope,  only  500  went  back.  All 
the  important  positions  hereabouts  are  indicated  either 
by  monuments  or  markers. 

The  view  from  East  Cemetery  Hill  is  su^serb,  and  the 
most  consiiicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  to  the  south- 
east is  Gulp's  Hill — rocky,  wooded  and  frowning— the 
famous  vantage-ground  which  Ewell  might  have  occu- 
pied on  the  morning  of  July  2d  had  the  Confederate 
attack  been  made  betimes.  But  the  Seventh  Indiana,  of 
Cutler's  brigade  of  the  First  Corps,  whose  monument 
now  crowns  the  crest  of  the  hill,  got  there  first,  and  made 
a  formidable  show,  keeping  the  Confederates  away  until 
General  Slocum  brought  ujd  the  whole  Twelfth  Corps. 
Remains  of  the  works  thrown  uji  by  this  corps  are  to  be 
found  iu  abundance  ;  but  more  eloquent  of  the  awful 
fighting  done  here  are  the  scarred,  broken  and  dead  trees 
still  standing,  where  entire  patches  of  woods  were  lite- 
rally riddled  and  destroyed  by  musket-balls.  Neither  man 
nor  tree  could  live  before  the  fire  that  swept  that  "valley 
of  death,"  and  the  now  barren  hillside  rising  from  Rock 
Creek.  In  some  places  here,  the  Confederate  dead 
were  found  piled  against  their  ramparts  three  feet 
deep.  The  only  Confederate  monument  on  the  field — 
that  of  the  Second  Maryland— stands  on  this  hill.  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Indiana  have 
long  since  raised  their  memorials  on  Gulp's  Hill ;  and  no 
less  than  half  a  score  have  just  been  dedicated  here  by 
the  survivors  of  the  New  York  regiments  which  were  so 
splendidly  conspicuous  in  the  fights  among  these  rocks 
and  groves. 

Retracing  our  steps  westward,  beyond  the  Baltimore 
Pike  and  the  National  Cemetery,  we  may,  perhaps,  best 
continue  our  tour  of  the  battlefield  by  following  the 
Taueytown  Road  due  so\ath  as  far  as  Little  Round  Top— a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town  of 
G'littysburg.  The  general  route  thus  laid  out,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  recommended  for  the  pedestrian, 
and  not  for  carriages,  which  may  fiud  ample  accommo- 
dation in "  other  directions  ;  but  the  only  really  satis- 
factory way  of  inspecting  siicli  a  field  as  this,  is  to  do  it 
afoot.  The  Taneytown  Road  runs  parallel  to  the  Union 
line  of  July  3d,  along  the  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  a  little  to 
the  east  of  it.  On  this  highway,  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  Cemetery  Hill,  stands  the  rickety  little  whitewashed 
cottage  v/hich  served  General  Meade  as  his  headquarters, 
and  which  was  such  a  particulaidy  hot  place  during  the 
terrific  artillery  firing  on  the  third  day. 

Approaching  Little  Round  Top  from  the  rear,  by  the 
narrow  country  road  which  connects  the  Taneytown  and 
Emmittsburg  Roads,  wejjass  the  uniqi^e  monument  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty -seventh  Pennsylvania — a  huge 
nve-pointed  star  (the  Twelfth  CorjDs  badge)  of  Westerly 
granite,  perched  upon  a  natural  boulder.  The  Maltese 
cross  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  the  Roman  cross  of  the 
Sixth,  appear  frequently  on  the  memorials  hereabouts. 
In  the  most  commanding  position  on  the  desolate,  rocky 
summit  of  the  historic  hill  stands  the  memorial  of  the 
gallant  Ninety-first  Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  mag- 
nificent prospect  takes  in  all  the  field  of  the  second  and 
third  days'  fights,  and  a  panorama  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Below,  to  the  left,  are  the  Titanic  boulders  of 
the  Devil's  Den,  with  the  Wheatfield,  the  Rose  Farm, 
and  the  Peach  Orchard  beyond  ;  while  to  the  north,  as 
far  as  Cemetery  Hill,  can  be  traced  the  Union  line  of 
battle,  which  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  fish-hook,  v/ith 


Cemetery  Hill  at  the  curve,  and  Gulp's  Hill  at  the  point. 
Early  in  the  battle,  the  keen-eyed  General  Lougstreet  had 
set  his  heart  upon  the  seizure  of  Little  Round  Top,  which 
several  times  the  Confederates  came  very  near  accom- 
plishing. The  most  critical  moment  was  when,  during  the 
terrific  slaughter  on  the  Wheatfield,  he  sent  Hood's  divi- 
sion around  by  a  flank  movement  to  pounce  iiiDon  the 
then  defenseless  hill.  It  was  General  G.  K.  Warren,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  detected  the 
imminent  danger  threatening  this  all-important  position, 
and,  by  a  desperate  effort,  hurried  up  a  few  regiments  to 
beat  back  the  enemy,  as  they  were  already  swarming  up 
the  ridges.  General  Warren's  timely  action  is  now  re- 
corded on  the  spot  in  imperishable  bronze  ;  and  the 
monument  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  New  York, 
which  was  the  first  regiment  of  its  brigade  to  reach  the 
summit,  Vvas  one  of  the  fifty  dedicated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  just  i^ast. 

The  narrow,  wooded  dell  which  separates  Little  Round 
Top  from  Round  Toj)  the  larger,  has  its  monuments 
and  old  fortifications  at  every  turn,  like  the  sides  and 
summits  of  the  elevations  themselves.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  monuments  on  Round  Top  is  that  of 
the  "Corn  Exchange  Regiment"  of  Philadelijhia  —  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania,  of  glorious 
record,  which  held  a  position  here  on  July  3d  and  4th. 
Among  the  woods  and  gulches  down  Pltxm  Run,  to  the 
south  of  Round  Toj),  is  the  scene  of  Kilpatrick's  fight, 
where  he  thwarted  the  effort  of  a  portion  of  Longstreet's 
infantry  and  artillery,  during  Pickett's  charge  on  the 
third  day,  to  get  around  the  Union  left  and  "swoop  down 
upon  the  defenseless  wagon-trains  in  the  rear. 

The  sides  of  the  two  Round  Tops  descend  precijji- 
tously  on  the  west  to  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Plum  Run, 
and  to  the  weird,  rocky  ravine  called  the  Devil's  Den.  It 
was  during  the  attack  on  Sickles,  and  the  fierce  striiggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  Round  Toj^s,  that  the  fighting 
all  through  this  awful  valley  literally  dammed  up  the 
stream  with  corpses,  and  jiiled  the  dead  and  dying  to- 
gether on  those  grim  boulders,  or  in  the  dark  crevices, 
from  which,  in  some  cases,  they  were  never  extricated. 

There  was  not  enough  soil  in  this  neighborhood  to 
bury  the  corpses  after  the  battle  ;  and  the  memorials 
since  erected  there  have,  in  most  cases,  been  set  in  the 
native  rock. 

The  end  of  the  Wheatfield  Avenue,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Devil's  Den,  is  marked  by  the  monument  of  the  "  Orange 
Blossoms  "  (the  One  Hundred  and  Twenth-fourth  New 
York),  with  its  statue  of  Colonel  Ellis,  who  was  killed 
here.  The  avenue  i^asses  over  a  bit  of  cleared  pasture-land 
that  none  can  tread  without  emotion — it  is  the  Wheatfield, 
where  the  very  "whirlpool  of  the  battle"  raged.  Where 
the  yellow  grain  Avaved  in  the  sunshine  on  the  morning 
of  July  2d,  the  red  sunset  of  the  same  day  fell  upon  a 
miry,  blood  -  stained  expanse,  which  could  only  be  tra- 
versed by  walking  upon  dead  and  mangled  bodies.  A 
bit  of  woods  and  the  Rose  Farm  separate  the  Wheat- 
field  from  the  Peach  Orchard,  further  west,  on  rising 
ground,  and  bounded  by  the  Emmittsburg  Road,  run- 
ning north  to  Gettysburg.  On  this  ground,  where  the 
fatally  exposed  angle  of  Sickles's  line  was  formed,  his 
left  extending  back  eastward  past  the  Wheatfield,  an 
orchard  of  young  i^each-trees  bears  fruit  to-day — trees  of 
a  new  generation,  of  course,  the  peach  not  being  a  long- 
lived,  stout  conservative  like  the  oak.  The  melodious 
clank  and  jingle  of  cowbells  floats  on  the  Summer  breeze 
across  the  jjeaceful  grove  and  i^astures  which,  twenty- 
I  five  years  ago,  saw  the  most  ghastly  slaughter  on  all  the 
1  hard  -  fought  field   of  Gettysburg.     Nowhere   are  the 
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monumental  i  n  d  i  c  a  t  ions  more 
numerous.  Within  the  space  of 
perhaps  half  a  mile,  between 
thirty  and  forty  splendid  memo- 
rials  are  clustered,  including 
those  which  mark  the  positions  of 
the  Irish  Brigade,  General  Zook's 
regiment,  the  Twenty  -  seventh 
Connecticut,  Second  Delaware, 
Andrew  Sharpshooters,  the  vari- 
ous Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York  regi- 
ments and  batteries,  the  spots 
where  General  Zook,  Colonel 
Ward  and  other  ofl5cers  fell,  etc. 
Humphreys's  line,  and  the  Em- 
mittsburg  Eoad  for  a  mile  or 
more  to  the  north,  are  everywhere 
marked  with  the  tributes  to  valor. 
On  not  a  few  of  the  cavalry  mon- 
uments, the  noble  war-horses 
rightly  share  the  honors  of  the 


General  George  E.  Plckelt. 

EETTJENINQ  A  OONFEDEEATE  OFriOEB'S  SWOED,  AT  THE  BE0NION  01"  PIOKETT'S  MEN  AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BKiaADB. 
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men  they  bore.  A  litile  further  to  the  north,  in  the 
centre  of  the  battlefield,  is  marked  the  site  of  the  Bliss 
bai'n,  which  the  Pourteeuth  Connecticut  cleared  of  Con- 
federate sharpshooters  and  burned  so  expeditiously  on 
the  third  day. 

V/heu  the  battlefield  pilgrim  enters,  to  the  north  of 
the  Peach  Orchard,  the  Grand  Central  Avenue  which  the 
Battlefield  Memorial  Association  has  laid  out  along  the 
Union  line,  midway  between  the  Emmittsbui-g  and 
Taneytown  Roads,  he  is  approaching  the  most  memo- 
rable ground  of  Gettysburg  —  the  ground  where  Han- 
cock's fighting  Second  Corps,  backed  by  the  belching 
guns  on  Cemetery  Bidge,  turned  back  the  highest  wave 
of  Long-street's  final,  desperate  assault — Pickett's  charge 
and  its  repulse  bringing  the  battle  to  its  climax  and  de- 
cisive end — marking  a  turning-point  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, Passing  the  marked  spot  where  Hancock  ended  his 
superb  ride  back  and  forth  along  the  lines,  and  fell  griev- 
ously wounded  upon  a  knob  of  rock,  one  sees,  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead,  an  isolated  clump  of  trees,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  comparatively  level  tract.  No  need  to  read  the 
legends  on  the  surrounding  monuments  in  order  to  re- 
cognize the  famous  Copse  of  Oaks  !  From  the  Emmitts- 
hurg  Koad  down  to  this  point  gently  slopes  the  field 
over  which  Pickett's  Vii'ginia  veterans,  led  by  Garnet, 
Kemper  and  Armistead,  advanced  alone  upon  the  Union 
lines  and  advance  artillery.  Close  by  lie  the  weed-grown  | 
remains  of  that  low  stone  wall,  whose  "  bloody  angle  " 
Webb's  Philadelphia  Brigade  held  and  immortalized. :  The. 
monuments  grouped  here  show  in  detail  how  the  field  was 
lost  niYid  won — the  figures  engraved  upon  them  tell  at 
what  fearful  cost  to  both  sides.  Webb's  Brigade,  consist- 
ing of  the  Sixty-ninth,  Seventy-first,  Seventy-second  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  entered 
the  battle  with  only  1,100  men  and  74  officers,  scarcely 
more  than  the  force  of  one  full  regiment,  of  whom  they 
lost  452  men  and  43  officers.  With  them,  in  almost  equal 
proiDortion  about  the  bloody  angle,  lay  Stannard's  Ver- 
monters,  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and  other  regiments 
of  Doubleday's  Division  who  had  rejielled  the  fiercest  on- 
slaught of  the  foe.  The  Sixty-ninth  Pennsylvania  here 
lost  more  men  in  i^roportion  to  the  number  engaged  than 
any  other  Union  regiment  at  Gettysburg.  The  charging 
Vii-ginia  legions,  on  their  side,  had  literally  "melted 
away  "  before  the  withering  fire  of  the  Union  infantry,  and 
the  batteries  firing  over  the  latter's  heads  from  the  ridge 
behind.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  advancing  Confederate 
host  were  left  on  the  field.  Garnet's  brigade  alone  losing 
over  3,000  killed  and  cajDtured.  All  of  Pickett's  brigade 
commanders  fell — Garnet  and  Armistead  killed,  Kemper 
desperately  wounded  and  captured.  General  Trimble, 
leading  one  of  the  divisions  of  Hill's  corps  in  the  charge, 
was  also  wounded  and  captured.  On  the  Union  side. 
Generals  Hancock,  Warren,  Gibbon,  Hunt,  Stannard  and 
Webb  wei"e  wounded,  and  Sherrill  and  Smyth  fell  at  the 
heads  of  their  brigades. 

Fully  a  score  of  stately  and  beautiful  monuments,  re- 
presenting all  the  conspicuous  Union  commands  at  this 
point,  cluster  about  the  copse  of  oaks  and  the  stone  wall 
— the  "  high-water  mark  of  the  Rebellion."  The  scene 
which  they  aid  the  imagination  to  reconstruct  is  thus 
graijhically  dei^icted  in  words  by  a  well-known  war  cor- 
respondent :  "  The  survivors  of  the  regiments  will  re- 
member the  spot  :  the  line  of  fence-rails,  the  large  oak, 
the  two  or  three  smaller  ones  along  the  line,  the  copse  at 
their  left,  a  little  in  advance,  where  the  two  Vermont 
regiments  poured  their  fire  ;  Cushing's  battery  by  the 
stone  wall  ;  the  eighty  guns  upon  the  crest  behind  them. 
Ah  !  what  a  supreme  moment  it  was  when  Pickett's 


sui^erb  lines  rolled  over  the  ridge  by  the  Emmittsburg 
Road.  Not  on  this  continent  has  there  ever  been  another 
charge  like  this,  in  which  the  mightiest  power  of  the 
Confederacy  was  centred.  Now  gallantly  the  Confede- 
rates advanced,  their  ranks  thinning  every  moment  by 
the  remorseless  fire  of  more  than  one  hundred  cannon  ; 
yet,  never  faltering,  they  moved  on  to  deal  the  blow 
which  they  fondly  hoped  would  divide  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  its  centre,  and  send  it  fleeing  over  the  fields, 
shattered  and  beaten  on  its  own  chosen  ground.  Then 
comes  a  roll  from  the  Vermonters — men  never  before 
under  fire — men  who  would  not  flee.  The  advancing 
wave  divides  in  front  of  them — sweeps  jjast  them. 
Right  into  the  faces  of  the  foe  flash  the  muskets  of  the 
Massachusetts  men.  Then  comes  the  hand  -  to  -  hand 
struggle  ;  the  fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  ;  the 
rush  of  the  First  Minnesota  ;  the  swinging  out  of  Webb's 
Brigade  ;  the  quick  springing  of  the  Vermonters  closing 
in  on  the  rear  of  the  rebels.  Brief  the  struggle.  The 
wave  has  lost  its  force.  It  has  reached  the  crest,  hut 
cannot  go  beyond.  To  stand  still,  is  to  be  shot  down  ;  to 
flee,  is  sudden  death.  Suddenly  they  throw  down  their 
guns,  hold  up  their  hands — 4,000  surrender.  Louder 
than  the  roar  of  the  cannon  is  the  wild  hurrah  surging 
from  the  Cemetery  to  Round  Top." 

Those  closing  thunders  of  ai'tillery,  those  wild  hur- 
rahs, hailed  the  new  birth  of  freedom,  the  assurance  that 
the  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,"  should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


SERENADE. 

Awake,  beloved  1  it  is  the  hour 

When  earth  is  fairyland ; 
The  moon  looks  from  her  cloudy  bow'r. 

The  sea  sobs  on  the  sand. 
Our  steps  shall  be  by  the  dreaming  sea 

And  our  thoughts  shall  wander  far 
To  the  happy  clime  of  a  future  time 

In  a  new-created  star  ! 

Arise,  my  fair!  a  strange  new  wind 

Conies  kindly  down  from  heaven; 
Its  fingers  round  my  forehead  bind 

A  chaplet  angel-given. 
I'll  sing  to  thee  of  the  dawns  to  be 

And  the  buds  that  yet  shall  blow 
In  the  h,appy  clime  of  a  future  time 

Which  only  the  angels  know  1 


FALSE  WORDS. 

By  Mary  A,  Denison, 

It  was  a  delectable  piazza,  and  fronted  on  a  glorious 
garden  full  of  semi-tropical  plants  that  grew  luxuriantly 
in  the  soft  sea-breeze,  so  that  the  three  or  four  gentlemen 
sitting  there,  with  newspapers  and  cigars,  might  have 
fancied  they  were  looking  out  upon  the  sijlendors  of  the 
Orient. 

The  place  was  a  recherche  clubhouse  at  a  fashionable 
watering  resort,  and  none  but  the  creme  de  lu  crime  of 
masculine  humanity  sojourned  there.  They  sat  in  fanci- 
ful chaii-s,  and  tipped  them  back  or  sat  bolt-uj^right,  as 
their  mood  might  be,  for  time  was  theirs  to  do  what  they 
l^leased  Avith,  and  money  too.  Through  the  interlacing 
branches  of  the  trees  beyond,  flakes  of  blue,  'soft  and 
bright  as  a  baby's  eyes,  and  little  fleecy  cloudlets  of 
white,  could  be  seen  ;  but  all  the  young  men  were  so 
absorbed  in  their  papers  and  cigars  that  tliey  scarcely 
uoticecl  tho  cky. 
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Still,  it  was  a  sort  of  paradise,  and  Clay  "Walters's 
browu  eyes  lazily  took  in  all  tlie  brilliance  of  color,  the 
iroa  vases  full  of  fuchsia  blooms,  the  parlerres  bordered 
Avith  box,  the  oran>>e-trees  in  painted  tubs,  the  wide, 
shining  spikes  of  the  centiiry-plant  on  either  side  of  the 
walk. 

Opposite  them  was  a  broad,  flagged  path  leading  to 
the  gate,  which  was  some  distance  off,  but  Clay  Walters 
knew  most  of  the  passers-by,  even  when  they  did  not 
turn  their  faces  that  way — which  most  of  them  did — to 
glance  at  the  cool,  brilliant  interior. 

"  That  was  your  father  went  by  just  now,  wasn't  it  ?" 
nsked  Lewis  Seaver,  taking  the  glasses  off  his  thin,  high- 
bred nose. 

"Yes,"  was  the  response,  and  Clay  trimmed  his  cigar, 
knocking  off  the  ashes  with  his  little  finger. 

"  He  carries  his  age  well,  considering  his  profession  is 
hard  on  most  men." 

"  He's  not  an  old  man  by  any  means,"  said  Clay. 
"  With  all  his  cares,  he  has  the  high  spirits  of  a  boy. 
His  heart  is  younger  than  Paul  Colby's,  to-day." 

"Colby  has  been  a  little  fast,  you  know,  but  " 

The  conversation  was  interrui^ted  by  Colby  himself, 
who  suddenly  rose  and  came  toward  the  sjDeakers,  paper 
in  hand. 

He  was  the  only  man  there  whose  face  did  not  bear 
close  scrutiny.  The  thin  lips,  the  red  lines  in  the 
eyes,  florid  complexion  and  incipient  wrinkles  about 
mouth  and  forehead,  marked  him  as  one  given  to  in- 
dulgences. He  was  very  rich,  and  rumor,  both  near 
and  remote,  bore  heavily  lapon  his  personal  habits,  his 
acquaintance  with  fair  women,  in  jiirivate  and  public  life  ; 
liow  he  gave  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  bouquet  to  throw 
at  the  feet  of  a  favorite  actress  ;  how  he  came  pretty  near 
getting  into  a  lawsuit  with  Judge  Blank,  and  a  quarrel 
with  another  j)rominent  citizen,  because  he  would  pay 
too  much  attention  to  their  respective  wives.  Yet  no- 
thing ever  came  of  it.  He  had  so  much  money,  was  so 
gay  and  seemingly  generous,  that  he  passed  for  better 
than  he  was,  even  though  the  club  had  talked  seriously, 
more  than  once,  of  exi^elling  him. 

Presently  a  trim  little  figure  ■ —  albeit  the  cashmere 
dress  was  much  worn,  and  the  hat  only  made  jjassable 
by  a  ribbon  of  the  iDrevailing  shade  and  a  bit  of  an 
ostrich  tip — passed  the  garden-gate  with  an  easy,  gliding 
motion,  as  if  walking  were  a  j^leasure.  But  the  sweet, 
pale  face  was  stamped  with  that  peculiar  expression  inci- 
dent to  those  who  have  to  work  for  a  living  without 
receiving  adequate  recompense,  or  whose  cares  were  too 
much  for  their  strength. 

"  Miss  Travis,  wasn't  it  ?"  asked  Lewis  Seaver,  who  had 
tilted  his  chair  back  on  one  leg,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  trying  to  keep  an  even  balance. 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  was,"  Clay  said,  folding  up  his  news- 
jjaper,  but  as  he  spoke  a  faint  color  surged  up  in  his 
olive  cheeks. 

"  She  should  have  been  the  new  soprano  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's," said  Lewis  Seaver.   "Her  voice  is  a  thousand 

times  superior  to  "    He  stopped,  stammering. 

;  "  Oh,  say  it — to  that  of  my  cousin,"  said  Paul  Colby,  in 
a  languid  voice.  "You  won't  hurt  my  feelings  in  the 
least.  I  think  I  prefer  Miss  Travis's  voice  myself,  but 
j  " 

;  He  lifted  his  eyebrows,  made  a  slight  grimace  and 
Shrugged  his  shoulders,  which  rather  Frenchy  perform- 
ance attracted  Clay  "Walters's  attention. 

"You  are  acquainted  with  the  young  lady,  then?"  he 
asked. 

"  Well,  yes,"  was  the  slow  answer.    "I  met  her  at  a 


friend's  house  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  father.  I 
think  she  was  staying  there  with  her  mother  until  they 
could  make  other  arrangements.  She  was  engaged  to 
my  friend— by- the- way,  he  was  her  cousin — but  she  broke 
the  engagement  on  some  trifling  pretext.  The  poor 
fellow  died  in  consequence.  Of  course  she  may  be  all 
right,  you  know;  but  for  a  young  girl  who  goes  round  bor- 
rowing money  of  her  gentlemen  acquaintances,  it  doesn't 
look  just  the  thing — eh  ?  It's  a  sort  of  trading  on  a  fel- 
low's good  will  for  the  sex.  0ns  can't  i-efuse  a  young 
lady,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  has  done  that  ?"  asked  Clay 
Walters,  in  a  low  voice,  through  which  a  concentrated, 
vibrant  passion  ran. 

"Well,  yes.  I  think  I  may  say  it.  I  was  one  of  the 
parties  concerned." 

"Oh,  she  borrowed  money  of  you,  then,  did  she  ?" 

"She  wanted  to,"  was  his  i-eply  ;  but  there  was  a 
strange  hesitation  in  his  words,  as  in  his  manner,  which 
either  betrayed  uneasiness,  or  unwillingness  to  censure 
her  by  the  admission. 

Clay  Walters  unfolded  his  paper  again,  but  he  might 
have  been  handling  iron  or  steel,  so  strong  was  the  ten- 
sion of  his  nerves  as  his  fingers  closed  upon  it.  He  was 
very  i^ale,  now.  Was  there  —  could  there  be  truth  in 
what  this  man  had  just  stated  ?  And  how  much  ?  Had 
Miss  Alice  Travis  been  engaged  to  some  good  man,  who 
died  through  her  falseness  ?  Had  she  borrowed,  or  at- 
temi^ted  to  borrow,  money  from  such  a  man  as  Paul 
Colby  ?  If  so,  there  was  an  end  to  his  little  romance,  tlie 
first  that  had  ever  crept  into  his  prosaic  life.  That  this 
fair  girl  was  poor  was  no  stain  upon  her.  That  she  had 
to  work  for  a  living  did  not  for  a  moment  weigh  in  her 
disfavor  ;  but  to  have  trifled  with  an  honorable  man,  to 
have  forgotten  the  inherent  delicacy  of  refined  woman- 
hood, these  were  faults  of  grave  import.  What  to  him 
were  the  tones  of  her  exquisite  voice,  if  she  only  used 
them  to  lure  men  to  their  destruction  ?  And  yet  she 
seemed  so  modest,  so  true,  so  maidenly  !  It  was  hard  to 
believe  her  anything  but  pure,  unselfish  and  maidenly. 

He  sat  there  for  some  little  time  longer,  wishing  only 
that  Paul  Colby  had  said  something  for  which  he  might 
call  him  to  account.  As  it  was,  the  man  had  tried  to  in- 
jure the  fair  fame  of  a  woman.  Could  anything  be  more 
cowardly  ? 

"  She  may  have  done  all  he  says,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "but  it  is  infamous  in  him  to  tell  of  it," 

After  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  longer  in 
Paul  Colby's  society,  so  he  rose,  sauntered  down  the 
cool,  flagged  path,  and  out  into  the  street. 

Meantime  Alice  Travis  had  reached  her  home,  two 
poor  rooms  on  the  second  story  of  a  house  in  the  most 
obscure  part  of  the  town.  She  stood  now  before  her  in- 
valid mother,  her  exquisite  profile,  red  -  gold  hair,  soft, 
sad  smile,  making  her  a  picture  of  feminine  grace  and 
loveliness  as  it  would  be  hard  to  find  on  any  painter's 
canvas. 

"  Well,  my  darling  ?"  said  the  pale  woman,  taking  both 
her  hands. 

"I  have  posted  all  the  letters,  mamma." 

"And  you  think,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  good  newt 
from  some  of  them  ?" 

"How  can  we  tell?  You  see,  the  debts  are  out- 
lawed " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  That  is  what  Mr.  Colby  told  me.  It  seems  that  wher 
money  is  owed  and  uncalled  for  for  over  seven  years,  one 
is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  it,  particularly  when,  as  in 
this  case,  the  creditor  is  dead." 
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"But,  my  darling!  a  man  of  honor  wotild  never  feel 
that  way  —  never  make  suck  an  excuse.  Besides,  the 
Colbys  are  all  wealthy." 

"But  he  did,  mamma.  I  never  told  you  quite  all. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  have  gone  to  him  ;  but  we  were  so 
poor  at  that  time,  and  you  suffer- 
ing. He  took  out  twenty  dollars 
and  said  that  was  all  he  had  with 
him.  He  was  willing  to  give  me 
that,  if  I  was  in  need,  as  he  su^d- 
posed  I  was.  Do  you  think  I 
would  have  touched  it  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  tremulous  tones.  "He 
to  offer  to  give  me  money,  when 
his  father,  deal  and  gone,  was  in 
my  father's  debt  !  I  never  felt  so 
insulted  in  my  life.  Oh,  if  only  I 
had  a  brother  !" 

"t  am  astonished  —  shocked  !" 


TWENTIETH  INDIANA,  NEAB  THE 
BOSE  FARM. 


SEVENTEENTH  CONNECTICDT'S  MONUMENT,  ON  FIBST  DAY'S  i 
FIELD. 

said  her  mother.  "  I  thought  that  at  least  he  respected 
us.    He  certainly  was  most  kind,  at  one  time." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  and  I  never  told  you  about  that,  eithei:. 
He  professed  |more  than  friendship,  and  I  — well,  I  re- 
fused him,  and  he  can't  forgive  me.  His  is  one  of  those 
narrow  minds  that  can  never  lise 
abova  self.  When  I  had  the  oi>- 
portunity  to  sing  at  St.  Stephen's, 
it  was  entirely  through  his  influ- 
ence that  his  cousin  was  appoint- 
ed, and  I  was  left  out.  Perhaps 
Miss  Colby  has  the  advantage  of 
a  more  thorough  training,"  she 
added,  taking  her  shawl  off  and 
moving  toward  the  table  on  whick 
writing  implements  lay  scattered  ; 
' '  she  certainly  has  a  lovely  voice  ; 
but  I  greatly  needed  the  money, 
and  Miss  Colby  did  not." 
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' '  Never  mind,  clear, "  said  the  invalid  mother.  ' '  Heaven 
will  send  some  other  help.  And  as  to  Anne  Colby's 
voice,  everybody  is  disappointed  that  she  has  the  place. 
No  one  I  ever  heard  sings  half  as  -well  as  you." 

"You  are  partial,  my  dear  little  mother,"  said  Alice, 
coming  back,  and  kissing  the  pale  cheek  of  the  invalid. 
"No  matter  if  I  am.    You  should  have  had  the  place." 
"Well,  I  didn't  get  it,"  said  Alice,  smiling  bravely, 
"and  I  can  plod  on  in  the  old  way,  with  ten  pupils. 
We  sha'n't  starve,"  she  added,  lightly. 

"I'm  only  afraid  it  will  cost  you  your  life,  my  poor 
child.  It's  all  very  well  in  Summer,  though  there's  the 
heat,  to  be  sure  ;  but  to  have  to  wade  through  the  snow, 
and  come  home  with  the  breath  frozen  to  ice  on  your 
vail — oh  !  that  is  terrible  !" 

"But  you  forget  the  old  debts,  mamma.  Why,  only 
think  !  If  we  get  one  -  half  we  shall  be  comparatively 
rich.  And  we  know  they  are  honestly  owed.  If  the 
l^eople  are  honest  people  they  certainly  will  pay." 

"We  don't  know  how  many  are  dead,  dear,  or  how 
many  moved  away.    We  may  get  no  returns." 

"In  that  case  we  shall  not  be  any  worse  off  than  we 
are  now,  little  mother." 

The  old  lady  crooned  on.  She  was  still  crooning  to 
herself  when  Dr.  Walters  came  to  see  his  patient,  as  he 
did  once  in  two  or  threa  days.  His  visit,  this  particular 
afternoon,  was 'earlier  than  usual,  because  he  came  on  an 
errand.  Miss  Colby,  the  new  soprano,  was  sick— acute 
bronchitis.  He  was  not  sure  that  she  would  be  able  to 
•  come  out  for  a  month  or  more.  The  committee  of  St. 
Stephen's  had  sent  him  to  see  if  Miss  Alice  would  take 
her  place.  For  his  part,  he  said,  Miss  Alice  suited  him  a 
thousand  times  better.  He  never  listened  to  her  singing 
without  thinking  of  the  angels. 

Alice  was  on  her  rounds,  listening  to  the  false  chords 
of  a  little  ten-year-old,  who  would  be  heedless,  and  while 
the  sweet-faced  teacher  pointed  out  the  child's  mistakes, 
she  was  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  a  face  she  had  met 
on  her  way  thither,  that  had  never  looked  so  cold  before. 

"What  can  be  the  reason?"  she  queried,  again  and 
again.  "  He  scarcely  glanced  at  me  ;  and  before,  he  has 
always  been  so  courteous." 

It  was  another  pang  added  to  the  gentle  heart,  for  the 
old  doctor's  son  had  been  something  more  than  kind,  she 
felt— or  had  she  only  fancied  it  ?  He  had  always  treated 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen  ;  but  to-day  !" 

Her  thoughts  traveled  fast.  Could  this,  or  that,  have 
happened  ? — trivial  incidents,  yet  sometimes  so  much  of 
human  destiny  hangs  upon  a  trifle  light  as  air.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Paul  Colby.  Did  he  know  Paul  as  she  did — a 
man  full  of  meanness  and  deceit  ?  And  if  he  did  not, 
would  he  ever  learn  that  he  could  be  treacherous  ? 

That  night  the  old  doctor  and  his  son  sat  down  to  tea, 
alone.  Mrs.  Walters  had  been  called  away  to  see  a  sick 
sister.  Clay  poured  the  tea,  as  he  always  did  in  his 
mother's  absence.  Being  an  only  child,  she  had  taught 
him  to  be  handy,  and  they  always  dispensed  with  ser- 
vants at  that  meal. 

"Nice  old  lady,  that  Miss  Travis!"  said  the  doctor. 
"  She  has  seen  better  days.  It  seems  her  husband  was  a 
physician — did  you  know  it  ?  I  called  there  to  see  if  Miss 
Alice  would  sing  for  us  during  the  illness  of  Anne  Colby, 
and  the  dear  old  gentlewoman  fairly  opened  her  heart  to 
me.  It  seemed  to  do  her  so  much  good  !  That  young 
Colby,  the  scoundrel ! — excuse  me,  but  I  hope  he  is  not 
a  friend  of  yours." 

"We  are  members  of  the  same  club,"  said  Clay.  "I 
have  never  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  ;  indeed, 
i  may  add  that  I  never  liked, Ijini  very  well." 


~"  Glad  of  it.  I  should  hope  ni;t.  Cut  the  fellow.  It 
seems  Dr.  Travis  died  with  a  goccL  laany  bills  out.  They 
never  thought  about  it,  and  he  never  told  them — he  was 
only  sick  an  hour,  while  they  were  traveling — till  Miss 
Alice  came  across  her  father' s_accounts.  He  was  a  method- 
ical man,  which  I  am  not.  Well,  among  them  was  a 
bill  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  for  medical  at- 
tendance on  the  Colby  family,  when  they  lived  some- 
where out  West,  and  a  good  many  unsettled  bills.  Some 
friend  of  the  family  advised  Miss  Alice  to  try  and  collect 
them.  So  she  sent  or  went  to  young  Colby,  and  the 
rascal  refused  to  pay  one  cent ;  said  it  was  paid,  and  he 
Avould  produce  the  receipts,  but  he  never  did.  Then  he 
insulted  her  by  offering  to  give  her  twenty  dollars." 

"And  she  !"  exclaimed  Clay,  forgetting  to  eat  in  his 
excitement. 

"  Refused  it,  of  course." 

Clay  set  his  teeth  as  he  clinched  the  knife  in'  his  hand. 

"The  poltroon  !  the  liar  !"  he  muttered. 

"  Yes,  and  worse.  It  was  an  action  based  on  the 
meanest  motives  that  can  actuate  the  human  heart.  It 
seems  that  once  upon  a  time  he  offered  her  marriage,  and 
was  refused." 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  other  story  was  false,"  said  Clay. 

"What  other  story  ?"  his  father  asked. 

"  That  she  broke  an  engagement  with  her  cousin  ou 
some  trifling  pretext,  and  that  he  died  in  consequence." 

"Oh,  I  heard  all  about  that,  too.  Fate  decreed  that 
I  should  be  the  dear  old  lady's  confidant.  Her  cousiu 
loved  her,  but  he  was  far  gone  in  consumption.  There 
was  no  engagement  when  he  died. " 

"Paul  Colby  is  a  cur.  I  should  like  to  horsewhip 
him  !" 

"Let  him  severely  alone,  my  son,"  said  his  father. 
"  To  chastise  him  would  be  to  compromise  her.  She's 
the  sweetest  girl  I  know,  bless  her!  —  so  lovely,  so 
patient  !  I  wish  Heaven  had  blessed  me  with  such  a 
daughter." 

*  *  *  *  * 

At  St.  Stephen's  on  the  next  Sunday  beautiful  Alice 
sang  the  very  souls  out  of  the  congregation.  There  were 
wet  ejes  shining  hei-e  and  there. 

"  See  what  Vv^e  have  lost,"  said  this  one  and  the  other. 
"  One  sings  like  a  hired  prima  donna,  the  other  like  SL 
Cecilia  herself,  because  she  must." 

Alice  did,  indeed,  sing  with  her  heart  in  her  voice,  a 
happy  triumph  in  every  sweet  cadence. 

Paiil  Colby  sat  sullen  and  scowling  in  his  crimson-lined 
pew,  for  he  knew  that  Clay  Walters  had  gauged  him,  aud 
desiDised  him.  Clay,  on  the  contrary,  listened  with 
emotions  it  was  hard  to  disguise.  This  singing-bird  was 
all  his  own,  for  he  had  asked  her  to  bo  his  wife,  and  she 
had  said  Yes. 

So  the  old  doctor  had  his  wish,  or  would  have  ii, 
shortly,  and  everybody  was  happy  over  the  promised 
event  save  the  one  whose  false  vv'ords  came  near  to  blast- 
ing the  fair  fame  of  a  noble  woman. 


A  FIJI  HOUSE. 

The  ordinary  Fijian  house  looks,  outside,  like  a  groat 
oblong  haystack,  standing  on  a  mound  raised  some  few 
feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  with  a  long  ridge-pole 
extending  beyond  the  roof  at  either  gable,  its  ends  some- 
times ornamented  with  shells.  The  haystack  has  a  door- 
way or  two,  with  a  mat  suspended  in  it.  iHouses  with 
greater  pretensions,  however,  have  the  walls  prettily  lat- 
ticed with  reeds,  and  distinct  from  the  roof,  which  is 
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elaborately  thatched,  with  great  projecting  eaves.  Inside, 
imrLiense  posts,  usually  of  vesi  wood  {Afzelia  bijuga),  and 
a  very  ingenious  fraiiiework,  support  the  roof.  The  in- 
terior decorations  of  sinnet  (cocoa-nut  fibre),  always  iu 
rectilinear  patterns — for  they  do  not  affect  curves — are 
sometimes  pretty.  The  black,  squared  lintels  of  the  doors 
are  the  stems  of  tree-ferns.  On-  a  great  shelf  overhead  is 
stored  the  family  lau,  a  convenient  Fijian  word  equiva- 
lent to  the  Italian  roba.  Here  it  comprises  their  fishing- 
gear,  huge  rolls  of  tappn,  or  native  cloth,  mats,  immense 
pottery  vessels,  and  the  like.  The  shelves  were  also 
handy  in  war-time  as  a  point  of  vantage  whence  you 
could  conveniently  spear  your  neighbor  as  he  entered, 
and  before  his  eyes  became  used  to  the  subdued  light. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  mats,  on  which  you  recline,  and 
is  usually  raised  a  foot  or  so  toward  one  end,  which  en- 
ables you  to  take  a  graceful  attitude,  leaning  on  your 
elbow.  Cooking  is  done  in  a  little  hut  outside,  or  some- 
times there  is  a  great  fireplace  on  the  floor,  confined  by 
four  logs,  the  smoke  finding  its  way  out  through  the 
lofty  roof.  As 'you  enter  the  house,  you  find  the  mats 
being  swept,  or  fresh  ones  unrolled  and  laid  down.  Your 
traps  are  brought  up  from  the  boat,  and  if  this  happens 
to  have  grounded  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  you  have 
perhaps  yourself  been  carried  to  land  by  these  willing 
giants.'  A  few  words  are  exchanged  with  the  village  chief 
or  your  host  for  the  time  being — far  too  few,  to  my  mind, 
even  for  politeness.  The  silent  seance  then  till  supper 
came,  and,  indeed,  after,  surrounded  by  those  pleasant 
and  dignified  faces,  for  whom  I  was  necessarily  dumb, 
was  often  very  irksome.  Supper,  however,  comes  at  last, 
provided  from  the  materials  before  mentioned,  and  sup- 
plemented, perhaps,  by  an  offering  of  fish  or  turtle.  The 
latter  sounds  sybaritic,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  a 
delicacy  when  badly  cooked,  and  still  less  so  when  not 
quite  fresh.  And  there  is,  of  course,  as  accompaniment, 
the  ever-present  and  ready-cooked  yam,  or  kumara  (sweet- 
potato),  or  dalo  (an  arum  root),  or  bread-fruit,  or  casava 
(manioc).  I  think  I  have  arranged  them  approximately, 
according  to  their  insipidity  and  unsatisfying  qualities.  I 
tried  hard  to  appreciate  these  famous  vegetables,  whose 
very  names  recall  endless  picturesque  and  savage  asso- 
ciations ;  but  I  never  succeeded,  and  hardly  know  which 
I  disliked  the  least. 


EEASON  IN  ANIMALS, 

In  India  I  had  a  small  rough  terrier  who,  when  a  bone 
was  given  to  it,  was  sent  to  eat  it  on  the  gravel  drive 
under  an  open  porch  in  front  of  the  bungalow.  On 
several  occasions  two  crows  had  made  an  attempt  to 
snatch  the  dainty  morsel,  but  their  plans  were  easily  de- 
feated by  "  Topsy's  "  growls  and  snapping  teeth.  Away 
flew  the  crows  to  the  branch  of  a  ti'ee  near  by.  After  a 
few  moments  of  evident  discussion,  they  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  attack.  One  crow  flew  down  to  the 
ground  and  gave  a  peck  at  the  end  of  the  dog's  tail. 
"  Topsy  "  at  once  turned  to  resent  this  attack  in  the  reai-, 
whilst  the  other  crow  flew  down  and  bore  the  bone  away 
in  triumph. 

The  same  dog  had  a  favorite  resting-place  in  an  easy- 
chair,  and  was  very  often  deprived  of  it  by  a  dog  which 
came  as  visitor  to  the  house.  "  Topsy  "  did  not  approve 
of  this,  and  her  attempts  to  regain  her  seat  were  met  with 
growls  and  bites.  This  justified  an  act  of  eviction,  and 
the  busy  little  brain  decided  on  a  plan.  The  next  day, 
as  usual,  the  intruder  established  himself  in  the  chair, 
which  was  close  to  the  open  door.  "  Topsy  "  looked  on 
for  a  moment,  then  liew  savagely  out  of  doors,  barking 


at  a  supposed  enemy.  Out  ran  the  other  dog  to  discovei 
what  was  up,  and  back  came  "  Topsy  "  to  take  possessio'.i 
of  her  coveted  seat.  The  other  dog  came  slowly  back, 
and  curled  himself  up  in  a  far-off  corner. 


TUMBLERS  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

The  glasses  we  now  know  as  "  tumblers  "  differ  widely 
from  the  drinking-vessels  to  which  the  name  was  fir.st 
applied.  These  appear  to  have  been  of  metal  or  wood, 
and  from  their  peculiar  shape  seem  to  have  served  as 
perpetual  reminders  to  "pass  the  bottle."  One  author- 
ity says  they  were  called  "tumblers"  because  "they 
could  not  be  set  down,  except  on  the  side,  when  empty," 
and  another  derives  their  name  from  "  their  original 
shape,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  so  that  they  tumbled  over 
unless  they  were  carefiiUy  set  down."  Professor  Max 
Miiller  ]jossesses  a  set  of  silver  tumblers  which,  whea 
emptied  and  placed  on  the  table  mouth  downward,  im- 
mediately revert  to  their  original  position,  as  if  asking  to 
be  refilled.  They  must  be  constructed  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  toy  known  as  the  Tombola,  or  Chinese 
Mandarin,  which,  having  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
base,  will  always  try  to  regain  its  original  position,  how- 
ever much  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  Tumblers  were 
probably  introduced  into  England  from  Germany,  for 
goblets  of  wood,  rounded  at  the  base,  so  that  they  read- 
ily tumble  over,  are  still  made  in  that  country,  and  o|ten 
bear  an  inscription  which  may  be  translated  : 

"  Lay  me  down  when  empty  .  . 

I'll  stand  again  when  full." 


AL-BIRUNI'S  INDIA. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  India  has  no  history  and  no 
historians.  We  look  in  vain  through  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
literature  for  any  Herodotus  or  Thucydides.  The  very 
idea  of  chronicling  the  events  of  the  day  or  gathering  the 
recollections  of  the  iJast  seems  never  to  have  entered  the 
Hindoo  mind,  and  their  ancient  chronology  is  scarcely 
more  than  astronomical  mythology. 

The  historical  growth  of  Indian  literature,  religion  aad 
philosophy  would,  indeed,  have  remained  a  ijerfect  rid 
die  but  for  the  few  glimpses  which  we  are  able  to  catch 
of  the  real  history  of  the  country  through  other  nations 
which  were  brought  in  contact  with  it.  These  are  the 
Greeks,  the  Chinese  and  the  Arabs,  whose  successive  ac- 
counts run  like  three  broad  bands  of  longitude  across 
the  ill-defined  map  of  ancient  India. 

The  Greeks  do  not  tell  us  very  miich  of  what  they  sr.w 
of  India,  either  before  or  after  Alexander's  invasion.  W  e 
may,  indeed,  gather  from  Hecatseus  (b.  c.  549^86)  tLat 
India  existed,  and  that  its  chief  river,  the  Indus,  had  a 
name  of  Sanskrit  origin.  We  know,  therefore,  that  San- 
skrit was  the  sjjoken  language  of  India  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  But  even  that  name  had  cleai-ly  passed  through 
Persian  channels  before  it  reached  Hecatseus,  for  it  is 
only  in  Persian  that  the  initial  s  of  Slndhu,  the  river, 
could  have  been  changed  into  h,  and  afterward  been 
dropped.  Herodotus,  also,  mentions  some  Indian  names 
—  such  as  the  Gandarii,  the  Gandharns  of  the  Veda — 
which  clearly  show  that  at  this  time  the  peoples,  rivers 
and  mountains  of  India  had  names  which  find  their  ex- 
planation in  Sanskrit  only. 

With  Alexander's  expedition  we  might  have  hoped  that 
the  full  light  of  history  would  have  burst  upon  India. 
But  most  of  the  works  written  by  Alexander's  compan- 
'  ions  have  been  lost,  and  even  the  work  of  Megastheues. 
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■who  staid  as  Ambassador  at  Palimbothra,  the  modern 
Patna,  at  the  Court  of  King  Sandracottiis,  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  fragments  only.  Still  the  date  of  Sandra- 
eottns — in  Sanskrit  Chandragupta — has  proved  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  ancient  Indian  chronology,  and  has  once  for  all 
fixed  the  date  of  Chandragupta  and  of  his  grandson,  the 
great  Buddhist  monarch  Asoka,  in  the  fourth  and  third 
centuries  b.  c. 

The  next  -witnesses  to  the  actual  state  of  political, 
social  and  religious  life  in  India  are  the  Chinese.  Bud- 
dhism had  been 
adopted  as  a  third 
State  religion  in 
China  in  the  first 
century  A. D.  From 
that  time  the  reli- 
gions intercourse 
between  China 
and  India  was 
never  entirely  in- 
termpted.  Bud- 
dhist priests  trav- 
eled from  India  to 
China,  and  pious 
pilgrims  went 
from  China  to 
India  as  the  holy 
land  of  their  re- 
ligion. Some  of 
these  pilgrims 
have  left  very  full 
descriptions  of 
what  they  saw 
and  did  in  India, 
tlie  most  import- 
ant being  those  by 
Fa-hian  (399-414 
A.  D.),  Hiouen- 
tbsang  (629-645), 
I-tsing  (673-695), 
and  Khi-nie,  who 
visited  India  in 
t'.ie  year  964,  at 
the  head  of  three 
hundred  pilgrims. 
Most  of  these 
travels  and  diaries 
have  been  trans- 
lated into  French 
and  English  by 
Remusat,  Stanislas 
Julien,  Beal  and 
Liegge  ;  and  they 
give  us  a  picture 
of  Indian  life  dur- 
ing the  Middle 
Ages  of  which  we 
should  have  had 
no  idea  if  we  had 
alone. 
More  important. 


STATUE  OF  GENEEAL  EEYNOLDS,        THE  NATIONAL  CEMETEEY,  GETTYSBUEG. 
SEE  PAGE  129. 


however,  than  the  descriptions  of 
these  Greek  and  Chinese  authors,  is  the  account  of 
India  written  by  Al-Biruui  in  the  year  1030  a.  d.,  and 
now  published  for  the  first  time  by  Prof.  Sachau,  of  Ber- 
lin. Al-Biruni  was  a  native  of  KhM^arizm,  the  modern 
Khiva,  born  in  973.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  philosophy,  and  when  Khiva  was 
taken  by  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  in  1017,  Al-Biruni 
•was  induced  to  accompany  him  to  India.    The  famous 


Avicenna  —  i.  e. ,  Abu  Ali  Ibn  Sina  —  declined  the  same 
honor,  and  remained  at  home.  During  the  thirteen  years 
that  Al-Biruni  spent  in  India,  he  devoted  himself  sedu- 
lously to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Sanskrit  literature. 
He  does  not  use  the  name  "  Sanskrit,"  but  calls  the  lan- 
guage of  India,  both  literary  and  vernacular,  Hindi,  i.e., 
Indian  ;  the  fact  being  that  Sanskrit  was  not  yet  used  as 
a  proper  name  of  the  ancient  literary  idiom.  "What  pro- 
gress Al  -  Biruni  made  in  his  studies  seems  somewhat 
doubtful.    It  is  clear  that  he  depended  chiefly  on  the 

assistance  of  his 
pandits,  like  many 
Sanskrit  scholars 
of  more  recent 
times,  and  that  all 
we  can  assert  with 
safety  is  that  he 
was  able  to  direct 
and  to  check  their 
labors.  With  all 
that,  Al-Biruni  was 
a  most  exceptional 
man  for  his  time, 
a  man  of  w  i  d  o 
sympathies,  a  true 
philosopher  and 
acute  observer. 
Al-Biruni,  h  o  w  - 
ever,  to  quote 
Prof.  S  a  c  h  a  u '  s 
words,  "con- 
vinced that  those 
who  want  to  meet 
the  Hindoos  on 
the  battleground 
of  intellec tual 
v/arfare,  and  to 
deal  with  them  in 
the  spirit  of  just- 
i  c  e  and  equity, 
must  first  learn 
all  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  t  h  e  m  in 
manners  and  cus- 
toms as  well  as 
their  general 
modes  of  thought, 
produced  a  com- 
prehensive d  e  - 
scription  of  Indi- 
an civilization,  al- 
ways struggling 
to  grasp  its  very 
essence,  and  de- 
picting it  with 
due  lights  and 
shades,  as  an  im- 
partial spectator." 
own  storv:  "An  accurate 


been  restricted  to  Indian  sources    The  title  of  the  book  tells  its 

Description  of  all  the  Categories  of  Indian  Thought,  as  well 
those  ichich  are  admissible,  as  those  which  must  he  rejected. " 

The  existence  of  this  work  of  Al-Biruni's  has  been 
known  for  many  years,  and  Sanskrit  scholars  have  long 
clamored  for  its  publication  and  translation.  This  has 
now  been  effected  by  Dr.  Edward  Sachau. 


Idleness  is  the  hotbed  of  temptation,  the  cradle  of 
disease,  the  waster  of  time,  the  canker-worm  of  felicity. 
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Parade  to  Move  Over 
Same  Route  Followed  by 
Lincoln  in  1863 


Special  to  The  Inquirer. 

GETTYSBURG.  Pa.,  Nov.  18.-- 
Impressive  exercises  commemorat- 
ing the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery here,  at  which  President  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  memorable  ad- 
dress, will  be  held  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon at  2  o'clock. 

Grandson.s  of  President  Lincoln, 
President  U.  S.  Grant,  General 
George  G.  Meade  and  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  will  be  among  the  guests 
for  the  occasion,  and  Dr.  Lincoln 
Caswell,  of  New  York  city,  notec^ 
Lincoln  impersonator,  wiU  deliver 
the  martyred .  President's  immortal 
address. 

A  parade,  moving  along  the  same 
route  as  the  original  procession  on 
November  19,  1863,  will  leave  Center 
Square  promptly  at  2  o'clock. 

Civil  War  veterans  who  heard 
Lincoln  deliver  his  address  at  the 
original  dedicatorial  exercises  will 
be  guests  of  honor  for  the  occasion. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany will  broadcast  the  exercises 
between  3  and  3.30  o'clock. 

Has  Copy  of  1863  Paper 

B.  G.  Black,  of  Gettysburg,  has 
preserved  a  copy  -of  The,  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  dated  November  18, 
1863,  when  a  story  about  the  dedi- 
catorial exercises  and  parade  in 
which  President  Lincoln  participat- 
ed appeared. 

The  story,  headed  "Gettysburg 
Cemetery  Dedication,"  follows: 

"The  opening  of  the  National 
cemetery  ^of  Gettysburg,  for  the 
burial  of* the  brave  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  battles  near 
that  place,  will  take  place  on  to- 
morrow, the  19th  instant.  Invita- 
tions to  participate  in  the  exer- 
cises have  been  extended  to  the 
loyal  citizens  generally  of  all  States 
and  the  various  charitable  and  be- 
nevolent associations.  The  number 
of  persons  in  attendance  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  large.  Most  of 
the  Governors  of  the  18  States 
having  lots  in  the  cemetery  will  be 


In  connection  with  the  70th  anniversary  today  of  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers  National  Cemetery 
on  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield,  this  monument  memorializing  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  "Four 
score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  .  .  .  .  "  made  at  that  dedication,  will  be  viewed 
by  thousands  of  persons.  It  stands  in  the  national  cemetery  and  marks  the  spot  on  which  Lincoln  stood 
when  he  made  his  memorable  address. 


present  In  person  with  large  dele- 
gations. 

"The  ■  President  will  leave  Wash- 
ington at  noon  today  for  Gettys- 
burg,, so  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
there  |;omorrow  morning  early, 
without  fail.  While  there  he  will 
be  the  gue^t  of  JX  Wills,  Esq.  Gen- 
eral Schenck  and  Staff,  accom- 
panied by  a  military  escort,  togeth- 
er with  delegations  from  the  City 
Council,  Fire  Department,  Union 
League  and  a  large  niunber  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  will  leave  here  for 
Gettysburg  this  afternoon,  in  order 
to  participate  In  the  solemnities. 

Lanion  Chief  Marshal 
''Warden.  Lamon,  Esq.,  the  United 
States  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  has  been  appointed 
marshal-in-chief,  has  promulgated 
the  following  as  the  order  of  the 
procession:  , 


"Military,  under  command  of  Major  Gen. 
Coiioh. 

"Mjijor  Gen.  Meade  and  staff  and  the 
iidlccrs  and  soldiers  of  tlie  Army  of  the 
Potoinar. 

"Offlcers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
of    tlic    Ouitpil  ^itutps. 

"Aides.      Cliipf    .Xiar.shal.  Aides. 

"President   of    the    I'nilid  States. 

"Members    of    tlie  t'ubinet. 

"Asaisfant  Sinretaries  of  the  several  ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

"Geiural-iii-Chief  of  tlie  Army  and  Slaff. 

"UeuJ.  Gen.  Scott  and  Rear  Admiral 
Stewart. 

".Indies   of  I  lie  II    ,s.   Siinreme  Court. 

"Hon.  Edward  Ev(;rett.  Orator  of  the  day 
and    the  eliaplain. 

"(Jovernors  of  Ihe  .Sliiles  and  their  StaCfs. 

"Commissioners  of  the  States  on  the 
InaiiRiiration   of   the  Cemetery. 

"Hearers  with  the  Huk's  of  the  .Slates. 

"Viee  rresident  of  the  liiiited  mates  and 
Spenker  of   the   Hones  of  liepreseiitatives. 

"Members  of  Ihe  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Ofheers  of  the  1  wo  Houses  of  Contress. 

"Mayors  of  (Mties. 

"Gettysburit  (Committee  of  Arraucements. 

"Oftlcers  and  Members  of  the  United 
States    Sa'nitary  Commission, 

"IJnited  States  Military  TeletTflph  Corps. 

"Officers  and  Keiiresentatives  of  the 
Adams    Express  Company. 

"Officers  of  different  I'elcKraph  Compan- 
ies." 


S  To  f<yf    e>  ^  l^<ZT/o/V 

0  A  K    H  I  L  L 

The  Comte  de  Paris  In  hie  na3?3?atlve  of  the  Battle  of  Getty stm3?g 
deBorlbes  the  engagement  of  the  first  day  binder  the  caption  of  "Oak 
Hill,"  and  that  of  the  second  and  third  days  as  "Gettyeburg'*  Oak 
Hill,  in  his  story  of  the  battle,  covers  all  the  territory  fought  over 
on  Wednesday,  July  1st* 

Oak  Hill,  itself,  is  the  northeastern,  terminus  of  Oak  Ridge 
which  Is  a  prolongation  of  Seminary  Ridge,  the  Chambersburg  or  Cash- 
town  road  being  the  dividing  line  between  the  two.    Tlie  trend  of 
both  combined  is  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

The  selection  of  Oak  Hill  for  the  site  of  "The  Eternal  Ligjit 

Peace  Memorial",  by  the  committee  designated  for  that  purpose,  is  the 

best  that  could  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  reasons  which  wer« 

BO  doubt  considered  before  a  place  for  its  erection  was  chosen.  A 

few  of  these  will  be  mentioned  In  this  sketch  of  Oak  Hill  and  its 

environs  as  a  place  of  battle  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  1863. 

In  the  matter  of  elevation  on  Oak  Hill  ranks  next  to  Big  Round 
Top  which  looms  up  at  the  south  end  of  the  battlefield  at  a  distance 
of  about  4  andi  miles.    Oak  Hill  is  easy  of  access,  while  that  of  Big 
Round  Top  is  difficult  and  therefore  not  often  used  by  visitors  to 
the  field.    By  standing  on  Oak  Hill  and  facing  south  a  splendid  pano- 
ramic view  is  presented.    With  Gettysburg  in  the  near  front,  and  the 
landscape  spread  out  like  a  map,  the  prospect  is  one  of  great  beauty 
and  Impress Iveness.    The  approach  roads  used  by  the  armies  can 
readily  be  traced  and  other  points  of  Interest  may  be  seen. 

Moreover,  other  parts  of  the  battlefield  are  well  marked  with 

memorials  consisting  of  equestrian  statues  and  State  and  National 

montonents,  while  this  part  of  the  field  has  not  been  so  fortunate. 

By  the  addition  of  the  Peace  Memorial,  Oak  Hill  will  share  with  other 

points  of  interest  for  the  tourist  who  may  want  to  see  it  where  it 

stands  and  more  fully  learn  of  this  Important  point  end  its  relation 

to  other  parts  of  the  battle  during  the  following  days. 


Aa  already  stated,  the  selection  for  the  site  of  the  memorial 
wafl  well  chosen,  and  the  oommittee  is  deserving  of  commendation  for 
its  work. 

'Phe  memorial  will  stand  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Iftilon  tinder  one  flag  and  a  common  destiny.    Under  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence we,  as  a  nation  are  at  peacd  with  the  world,  while  others  are 
at  war. 

It  is  hoped  that: 

**No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red| 
Tlriey  banish  otir  anger  forever 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  oiir  dead. 
TJisder  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  Judgment-day} 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 

THE  OAK  HILL  BATTLE 

Until  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day's  battle.  Oak  Hill  and  its 
environs  were  coTr«)aratively  quiet.    Farther  south  across  the  Muaimas- 
burg  road  on  what  is  now  a  part  of  ^iford  avenue,  Devin's  brigade, 
Buford»s  division  of  Union  cavalry  was  posted  from  right  to  left 
as  follows:-    17th  Pennsylvania,  9th  New  York,  6th  New  York  and  the 
3rd  West  Virginia. 

With  the  exception  of  some  picket  firing,  there  was  no  general 
engagement.    Detaohmants  had  been  sent  out  on  the  I\^mtmia8burg,  Carlisle, 
and  Harrisburg  roads  to  guard  the  front.    About  one  p.  m.  they  dis- 
covered the  approach  of  Rode»s  division  of  Ewell»s  corps,  moying  In 
on  the  Carlisle  road.    Rod«s  accompanied  with  Ewell  moved  from  the 
vicinity  of  Heidlersburg  with  orders  to  move  to  Cashtown,  but,  on 
reaching  Middletown  (Biglerville )  notice  was  received  from  General 
Hill  that  he  was  moving  to  Gettysburg.    Rodes  was  ordered  by  Ewell  to 
halt  the  movement  to  Cashtown  and  Join  Hill  at  Gettysburg.  Early, 
who  was  returning  from  New  York  and  V/rightsville,  was  ordered  by  Ewell 
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to  move  to  Getty8bm*g  on  the  Harrlsburg  road. 

On  seeing  the  approach  of  Rodea,  Devin  withdrew  hie  cavalry  from 
Oak  Ridge  and  vicinity  across  the  plain  east  of  Oak  Hill,  and  after 
aome  sklrndahlng  with  Rodes  and  later  with  Early  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Kanover  road,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
moved  through  Gettysburg  to  rejoin  the  other  brigade  (Gambel»8),  of 
Buford's  division  that  met  the  advance  of  Hlll«s  infantry  from  Cash- 
town  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day* a  battle. 

STATES  REPRESENTIi^D  IN  TIIE  BATTLE 

Rodea  division  oonsiated  of  five  brigades.    Daniel 'silvers on *s 
Dole's,  Ramse-ur's  and  O'Jieal'a.    The  regiments  of  Daniel's  brigade  wer« 
the  32nd,  43rd,  45th,  53rd,  North  Carolina  and  the  2nd  North  Carolina 
battalion.    Iverson'a  brigade  Included  the  5th,  12th,  20th,  and  the 
23rd  North  Carolina  regiments.    The  regiments  under  Dole  were  the 
4th,  12th,  21st,  and  44th  Georgia.    In  Ramaeur»g  brigade  the  2nd,  4th, 
14th,  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  O'Neal's  brlgad®  the  3rd,  5th,  Sth, 
leth,  and  geth  Alabama.    The  artillery  of  Rodes  division  t}mt  partiei* 
p&ted  in  the  Oak  Hill  battle  consisted  of  the  batteries  of  Reese's 
Alabauna,  and  Carter's,  Page's  and  Fry's  Virginia  batteries.    All  of 
these  were  en^ged.    The  comujander  of  the  artillery  battalion  was 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Carter. 

On  the  approach  of  Rodes  division,  Robinson's  division,  1st  Corps, 
Union  Array,  was  moved  from  the  Seminary  building  where  it  had  been 
held  in  reserve  to  the  right  on  Oak  Ridge  to  meet  the  advance  of  Rodes. 
It  consisted  of  two  brigades,  Paul's  and  Baxter's.    The  former  was 
composed  of  the  16th  Ivlaine,  13th  Massachusetts,  94th  and  104th  New 
York  and  the  107th  Pennsylvania  regiments.    Baxter's  brigade  Included 
the  12th  Massachusetts,  83rd,  97th  Hew  York  and  the  11th,  88th  aM 
90th  Pennsylvania  regiments.    The  artillery  opposing  Rodes  consisted 
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of  Stewart's  battery  posted  astride  the  railroad  cut,  and  Cooper's 
poBted  on  aouth  Reynold'fii  Avenue,  and  some  firing  from  Steven's  Battery 
near  the  Seminary  Building.    Changes  in  the  position  of  these  batteries 
was  rrmd.e  to  meet  the  different  movements  of  the  enemy  from  time  to 
time* 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Union  cavalry  a  new  line  of  battle  was 
established  along  the  line  of  Oak  Ridge  in  the  following  order  from 
right  to  left:     90th  Pennsylvania,  12th  Massachusetts,  38th  Pennsylvania, 
104th  IJew  York,  83rd  New  York,  97th  New  York,  11th  Pennsylvania,  107th 
Pennsylvania,  16th  Maine,  and  84th  New  York,  the  latter  joining  the 
right  of  Cutler's  brigade  that  had  been  moved  from  its  first  line  to 
Oak  Ridge,    The  13th  Massachusetts  was  posted  at  the  foot  of  Oak  H611» 

Baxter's  brigade  was  the  first  moved  to  the  right,  where  it  met 
O'Neal's  brigade  of  Confederates,    The  latter  moved  along  the  east  side 
of  Oak  Hill  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Baxter  then  posted  along 
the  Mummaabiirg  road.    Baxter  then  changed  front  to  the  left  along  the 
line  of  the  stone  wall  to  meet  the  attack  of  Iverson,  who  with  Daniel 
and  Ramaeur  operated  on  Oak  Hill.    Dole's  brigade  moved  on  the  plsln 
between  Oak  Hill  and  Barlow's  Ivnoll  connecting  with  the  right  of  Gor- 
don's brigade  of  Early's  division  of  Swell's  corps. 

The  Oak  Hill  battle  began  about  ls30  p.  m.  and  continued  without 
a  halt  until  4  p.  m»    Paul's  Brigade  was  posted  on  the  left  of  Baxter's 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle. 

The  deployment  of  Rodes  line  of  battle  was  made  on  its  arrival 

on  the  Carlisle  road  at  Keekler's  Hill.    O'Neal's  and  Dole's  brigades 

advanced  on  the  plain  between  Oak  Hill  and  Barlow's  Knoll  while  Daniel's, 

Iverson' 8  and  Ramaeur  prolonged  the  line  farther  to  the  right  and  moved 

into  position  on  Oak  Hill, 

AS  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  is  to  show  what  troops  were  engaged 
during  the  Oak  Hill  battle  which  waS  long  and  bloody,  and  not  to  give  a 
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detailed  acccmnt  of  the  movements  of  the  participants  from  time  to 
time,  the  stoiry  will  be  conclt^ded  "by  giving  a  few  incidents,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  opposing  forces. 


INCIDCOTS  m)  LOSSES 

The  sixteenth  Maine  was  moved  from  the  left  to  the  Mimmiasburg 

roAd  by  order  of  General  Robinson  to  hold  the  right  at  any  cost  agalnat 

an  attack  on  front  and  flank <    \Vhen  almost  s-urro-unded  they  decided  not 

to  surrender  their  colors.    The  regiment  had  two  flags,  the  Star« 

and  Stripe*  and  the  flag  of  Maine.    These  were  torn  from  their  staffo, 

and  into  small  bits,  each  man  taking  a  star  or  a  bit  of  s&lk  which 

he  placed  In  his  pocket.    Some  of  these  were  carried  through  southern 

prisons  and  finally  to  their  homes  in  iiaine  where  they  are  prlzsed  by 

relatives  of  the  regiment.    The  regiment  took  275  men  into  the  fight 

and  sustained  a  loss  of  232^  thereby  having  the  distinction  of  su8« 

taining  a  loss  of  84  per  cent  which  was  the  highest  one  day  loss  of  any 

regiment  engaged  dinging  the  battle  of  G-ettysburg. 

General  Gabriel  Paul,  who  commanded  the  brigade  was  wounded, 
losing  the  sight  of  both  eyoa.    The  brigade  losb  was  1,041.    The  loss 
of  Baxter's  brigade  was  648.    Iverson's  brigade  In  its  charge  over 
the  Forney  field  lost  445  in  killed  and  wounded  and  500  oaptured,  a 
total  of  nearly  1,000.    Ramaeur's  brigade  lost  177.    Daniel's  brigade 
reports  a  loss  of  916,  and  O'Neal's  696,  although  a  part  of  Daniel's 
and  0 'Ileal *s  loss  was  at  Gulp's  Hill  on  July  3rd. 

General  Iverson  in  his  report  says :     "V.Tien  I  saw  v/Mte  handker- 
chiefs raised,  and  my  line  of  battle  still  3.ying  down  in  position, 
I  characterized  the  surrender  as  disgraceful}  but  when  I  found  after- 
ward that  500  of       men  were  left  lying  dead  and  wounded  on  a  line 
as  straight  as  a  dress  parade,  I  exonerated  them  and  claim  that  they 
fought  nobly."    A  stone  marker  in  th»  Forney  field  shows  the  line  of 
Iverson's  advance. 

-h.en  ths  First  Corps  was  on  Its  way  from  Emmttsburg  to  Gettysburg, 
It  halted  at  Marsh  Greek  where  a  youth  from  Emmltsburg  named  C.  P. 
Weakly  about  sixteen  years  of  age  asked  permission  to^^oin  the  IPth 
Massachusetts  regiment©    He  w^s  pea^mitted  to  Join,  was  furnished  wltli 
a  uniform  and  musket  and  participated  In  the  battle  at  Oak  liill. 
During  the  fight  he  was  wounded  and  sent  to  a  hospital.    He  recovered 
and  wcs  later  mustered  into  a  Maryland  regiment  and  died  In  the  service 


April  22,  1938 

The  Peace  Memorial  being  erected  on  the  Gettysburg  Battlefields, 
marks  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  famous  battle  between  the  States, 
and  s^nnbolizes  the  peace  and  amity  which  exists  today  between  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

The  memorial  la  located  northwest  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg 
in  the  beautiful,  lieavily  wooded  Oak  Ridge  area  of  the  battlefields, 
and  faces  the  southeast,  providing,  as  one  stands  on  the  platform,  an 
extensive  panorama  of  the  scene  of  the  three-day  battle,  Incl^jlcllng 
Big  Round  Top  to  the  south.    Because  of  the  favorable  location  on 
elevated  ground  and  proximity  to  main  roads,  it  may  be  seen  as  one 
approaches  G-ettysbixrg  on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  Harrlsburg,  Carlisle 
and  I'uramasburg  Roads.    The  monument  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  tall 
square  shaft  rising  from  the  center  of  an  elevated  platform.  Slip- 
mounting  the  shaft  will  be  a  bronze  urn  containing  a  perpetually 
burning  light.    The  shaft  will  be  approximately  40'  in  its  overall 
height  above  the  platform  and  the  platform  about  11 »  above  the 
approach  to  the  memorial.    The  platform  will  be  rectangular  in  shape 
42xG5ft.  in  dimension.    The  memorial  will  be  of  veined  Alabama  lime- 
stone and  the  pavements  of  Crab  Orchard  Stone. 

On  the  principal  face  of  the  shaft  near  the  base  will  be  a 
sculptured  bas-relief  by  the  well- known  American  sculptor,  Lee  Lawrie. 
The  bas-relief  will  be  8»  high  and  will  symbolize  the  peace  and  good- 
will existing  between  the  North  and  South  today.    This  will  be 
represented  by  two  standing  figures  in  embrace,  hflkding  a  branch  of 
laurel  and  a  wreath,  with  an  eagle  symbolic  of  the  Nation,  completing 
the  group.    On  two  sides  of  the  shaft  at  a  level  with  the  bas-relief 
will  be  the  inscriptions! 

"With  Firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right 

(2nd  Inaugural  Address  of  Lincoln) 


"An  EndTirlng  Light  to  Guide  us  In  Unity  and  Fellowship" 
The  platform  will  be  reached  by  means  of  steps  at  either  side  from 
the  lower  terrace  wlriich  will  be  paved  in  Crab  Orchard  Stone  flanked 
by  wide  stretches  of  grass.    On  the  face  of  this  platform  will  be 
the  principal  inscription  -  "Eternal  Peace  in  a  Nation  United"  -  which 
is  the  theme  of  the  Memorial. 

At  the  rear  of  the  platform  there  will  be  an  exedra  partly 
surrounded  by  high  planting  which  will  become  a  l?etreat  for  those  who 
wish  to  rest,  and  with  the  existing  woods,  forms  a  background  for  the 
monument • 

The  approach  from  North  Confederate  Avenue  will  be  approximately 
150* in  length,  consisting  of  two  paths  with  a  v/ide  stretch  of  grass 
in  the  center  and  flanked  by  shrubbery  and  low  planting. 


Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  come  this  June  Thirtieth,  two 
vast  armed  forces,  one  wearing  the  traditional  Blue  of  the  Union,  the 
other  garbed  in  Confederate  Gray,  were  moving  about  v/ith  luJnbering 
tediousness • 

The  forces  in  Slue  under  SFeneral  George  Gordon  Meade  were  moving 
North  in  the  vicinity  of  Tane^town,  Maryland,  their  objective  to 
keep  the  invading  forces  in  Gray  \mder  General  Robert  E.  Lee  from 
pressing  Into  Washington* 

Meade,  obeying  orders  direct  from  Washington,  moved  into  strate- 
gic territory,  kept  his  advanced  posts  well  in  line  while  Lee  pressed 
forward  in  a  northerly  direction  bent  on  taking  Harrisburg,  Penna,, 
moving  eastward  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  pounding  southward  into 
Washington,  the  nation's  capital,  there  to  gain  a  glorious  victory 
and  culminate  the  war* 

But  the  queer  trickery  of  fate  decreed  other  dire  events, 

Lee*s  outposts  reported  on  the  advantageous  lashtown  passes,  in 
the  South  Mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range.    What  a  strategic  point 
of  vantage  for  an  invading  force,  mused  the  gallant  leader  of  the 
army  in  Gray  I  . 

But  Lee* a  advance  guard,  wavering  a  bit  in  exuberant  lust  for 
conflict,  pressed  eastward  along,  the  stage-coach  trail  that  cut  a 
swath  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  and  moved  on  thward  the  quaint  little  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, a  comrr.unity  of  some  2,000  souls,  nestling  sn||gly  and  apparently 
comfortably  out  of  reach  of  the  cluthhes  of  war*s  tentacles, 

Meade's  roving  outposts,  moving  north,  "scouted"  the  area  of 
Gettysburg  and  brushed  through  the  community  to  its  western  edge, 
reaching  the  second  ridge  beyond  the  city,  along  the  self-same 
stage-coach  trail  over  which  were  "cruising"  the  men  of  Lee, 


History  officially  records  the  results  of  the  three  hectic  days 

that  followed,  .the  now  Internationally  discussed  Three  Days' 

Battle  of  Gettysburg,,..,,.,F^ickett*s  courageous,  but  hopeless, 
charge  across  the  open  fields  in  a  futile  attempt  to  break  through 
the  Union  lines,  cut  Meade's  Army  in  two  and  thus  pave  the  way  for 
Lee's  triumptoit  march  into  Washington. 

Fifty  years  later,  in  the  sunnier  of  1913,  54,000  surviving 
veterans  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  converged  on  Gettys- 
burg for  the  first  official  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Gray,    It  v/as  the 
largest  gstherihg  of  former  foes  of  war  ever  helc&wlthin  the  boun- 
daries of  this  country.    Tens  of  thousands  of  others  swarmed  into 
historic  Gettysburg  to  pay  homage  to  the  veterans  of  a  conflict  dim- 
med by  half  a  centfery  of  history. 

It  was  a  glorious  fete  and  the  veterans  beamed  with  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude.    They  glowed  with  pride  at  the  recounting  of 
skirmishes  at  Barlow's  Knoll,  Devil's  Den,  the  Peach  Orchard,  Bloody 
Angle,  the  Wheatfleld  and  many  others. 

When  this  great  reunion  reached  its  highest  peak  of  enthusiasm 
Hon,  John  K.  Tener,  then  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  invited  the  veterans 
to  return  to  Gettysburg  twenty-five  years  hence.     In  a  spirit  of  glee 
and  glory  the  veterans  shouted  their  acceotance. 

Since  that  memorable  occasion  many  cities  and  organization.!  have 
sought  to  bring  the  veterans  of  that  four-year  conflict  into  joint 
reunion,  but  to  no  avail. 

Today,  Pennsylvania  is  making  good  that  invitation.  Historic 
Gettysburg  lnaugua»ted  the  movement  to  observe  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  and  the  final  joint  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Gray, 
The  Federal  Government  has  endorsed  the  effort  and  plans  are  now  well 
under  way  to  make  good  that  25-year  old  invitation  for  the  benefit 


of  the  remnant s  of  those  once  mighty  forces,  the  Men  of  Meade  and 
Grant  and  the  Men  of  Lee. 

All/  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  who  are  physically 
able  to  travel  and  who  desire  will  be  guests  of  Gettysburg,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  lederal  Government  in  a  final 
Joint  reunion,  from  Jime  29  to  July  6,  1938,    The  scene,  of  course, 
will  be  Gettysburg,  immortalized  by  the  martyred  Lincoln  and  the 
mecca  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  annually, 

"Tis  true  there  ars  less  than  ten  thoudand  survivors  of  the 
more  than  two  million  vho  bore  ams  seventy-five  years  ago.    It  is 
also  a  wellknown  fact  that  only  a  mere  handful  have  not  reached  the 
ripe  old  age  of  four  score  and  ten  years. 

But  these  long  years  have  not  dimmed  their  spirits  nor  their 
pride  and  love  in  their  cause.,  be  it  one  of  conqueror  or  vanquished. 
They  rally  to  their  annual  reunions,  in  the  South,  and  their  encamp- 
ments in  the  North.    The  Inited  Confederate  Veterans  burst  into 
their  famed  Rebel  yell  when  some  band  strikes  up  "Dixie"  while  the 
reraiSwits  of  the  GraM  Army  of  the  Renublic  swell  with  pride  with 
the  swing  of  "Yankee  Doodle." 

And  so  these  bruve  old  veterans  of  ♦61-»65  await  the  final  re- 
gion at  Gettysburg. 

Of  such  nation-wide  significance  is  the  forthcoming  observance 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  anniversary  and  the  reunion  of  veterans 
that,  upon  authorization  of  Congress,  50,000  Gettysburg  commemorative 
half-dollars  have  been  minted  and  made  available  to  those  interested. 

The  obverse  side  of  the  coin  reveals  two  bust  figures,  one  a 
composite  of  Union  soldiers,  the  other  a  composite  of  Confederate 
veterans.    The  inscription  in  the  lower  half-circle  reads:  "Blue 
and  Gray  Reunion." 


The  reverse  aide  of  the  coin  shows  the  Great  Shield  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy.  These 
two  shfcjelds  furnish  color.    The  fasces  (between)  denote  Unity  and 
Strength  while  the  oak  and  laurel  leaves  (beneath)  represent  Honor 
and  Bravery,  the  Palm  leaves.  Peace.    All  of  these  within  a  circle 
which  denotes  Eternity. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Commission,  created  by  a  1935  Act  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  sponsoring  the  f orthotaning  program, 
has  been  designated  the  official  distributing  agency  for  the  com- 
r.emoratlve  coins  and  more  than  half  of  the  issue  have  been  distri- 
buted to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  to  several  foreign  countries. 

Of  course  the  Retinion  of  Veterans  Is  the  sentimental  feature 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  anniversary  observance  program.  Thus 
far,  more  than  three  thousand  veterans  of  the  North  and  South  have 
officially  accepted  the  Invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Com- 
mission, sponsoring  agency  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  attend 
the  Reunion* 

To  most  of  the  veterans  It  will  be  their  public  farevrell  and, 
to  all  who  attend,  the  crowning  glory  of  a  long  and  full  life* 

There  will  not  be  a  re-enactment  of  sny  of  the  engagements  or 
skirmishes  that  took  place  at  Gettysburg  seventy-five  years  ago, 
Thevci  will  not  be  any  phase  of  the  program  that  will  bear  the  least 
significanoe  of  the  halooai^st  of  July  1,  2,  3,  1863« 

The  prime  objective  of  the  entire  ten-day  program  la  "^Peace 
Eternal  in  a  United  Nation."    The  purpose  of  the  battle  anniversary 
and  the  Veterans'  Reunion  is  to  further  cement  a  closer  feeling 
of  fellowship  and  friendship  In  these  United  States,  to  forever 
erase  the  mythical  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  and  to  present  to  the  world 
a  Nation  ^inlted  forever ♦ 


President  Franklin  D«  Roosevelt  has  tentatively  accepted  the 
CoTTimlsaion*  s  Invitation  to  dedicate  the  "Eternal  Light  Peace 
Memorial,"  a  Memoi^il^ltl  made  possible  by  appropriations  from  several 
states  and  the  Federal  government. 

Erection  of  the  memorial  was  suggested  by  the  Veterans  twenty 
five  years  ago,  at  the  first  Reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Gray,  But 
the  droam  of  those  rho  visualized  this  great  peace  gesture  was  never 
realized.    It  lay  In  the  must  and  dust  of  forgotten  time  until  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Commission  revived  the  issue  and  now  announce 
its  fulfillment  for  July  3,  1938,  the  date  of  dedication. 

The  TJnlted  States  Army  will  participate  in  the  ten-day  pro- 
gram with  an  unusual  display  of  armaments  and  equipment,  a  huge 
camp  and  a  colorful  and  spectaculsir  maneuver  stag'Jd  to  music  which 
will  be  presented  on  several  occasions  during  the  ten-day  period. 

There  will  be  anti-aircraft  demonstrations  for  the  evenings* 
entertainment.    Six  bands  will  furnish  music  morning,  afternoon 
and  evenings • 

The  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Spanish-* 
American  War  Veterans*  band,  drum  corps,  drill  teams  and  marching 
choruses  will  oartlcipate  in  the  colorful  parade.    Dancing  will 
be  in  vogue  every  evening  and  many  other  me#la  of  entertainment 
will  be  made  available  without  cost, 

Gettysburg  and  Pennsylvania  are  preparing  to  welcome  the 
largest  influx  of  visitors  in  many  years. 

The  entire  affair  is  wide  open  to  the  public  but  to  the  veterama 
of  'ei-'es  will  go  the  glory  and  the  cheers. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Gommisslon,  with  headquHrters  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  will  disseminate  further  information  to  those 
interested. 


FLORAL  TRIBUTE  was  placed  by  Dr.  Overton  H. 
Mennet,  commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  on  the  bed 

in  which  Lincoln  slept  in  the  famed  David  Wills  House 

,  . .    >......  ...  "  ■  '  ■  ■ 

..    c  '  ■  ■  •'   If  -  ■  ■     -     .  ■ 


UNION  COMMANDER  HONORS  LINCOLN  AS  COMRADES  MAKE 

Dr.  Overton  H.  Mennet,  commander  in  chief  of  the  G.  A,  R.,  places  a  flower  on  a  bed  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  .. 
slept  during  the  Great  Emancipator's  stay  in  the  David  Wills  House  in  Gettysburg. 


URNAL:   FEBRUARY  8,  1942. 


Lincoln's  Immortal  Phrases 
of  1863  Restate  the  Ideals 
and  Goal  of  America  at  War 


"Peace  eternal  In  a  nation  united"  is  the  hope  set  forth  by  the  eternal  peace  light  monument,  above, 
>n  the  Gettysburg  battlefield,  where  President  Abraham  Lincoln  (inset)  made  his  famous  address. 


LINCOLN  DAY — "Peace  Eternal  in  a  Nation  United"  is  the  hope  set  forth  by  the  Eternal  Peace 
Light  monument,  above,  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield,  where  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  inset, 
mode  his  famous  address. 


/ 
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The  Glory  Road  by  Bruce  Catton  (Simon  8c  Schuster,  N. 
Y.,  Paperback  75c) .  Only  the  most  daring  reviewer  would 
presume  to  select  from  the  vast  and  continually  growing 
bibliography  on  the  Civil  War  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  reading.  The  nearest  Public  Library  will  contain 
far  more  books  than  the  average  reader  can  cope  with. 
It  must  be  noted  however,  that  in  this  book  Bruce  Catton, 
considered  one  of  the  major  chroniclers  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  gives  a  carefully  documented  report  of  the 
Gettysburg  campaign. 

Venice  For  Pleasure  by  J.  G.  Links  (Dufour  Editions, 
Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  |6.00) .  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  informative  guides  to  the  city  and  its  islands 
to  appear  in  several  years.  The  power  of  enchantment 
which  Venice  and  its  environs  holds  for  visitors  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  widely  written  about  cities  in  the  world. 
Though  pre-dated  by  other  writers,  John  Ruskin  was  the 
"first  of  the  masters"  to  concentrate  on  the  city  and  his 
"Stones  of  Venice"  remains  unsurpassed. 

The  writer  of  the  present  volume,  having  compiled  an 
abridged  edition  of  Ruskin's  work  on  Venice,  dots  his  own 
guide  book  with  delightful  quotations  by  this  late  19th 
century  author  and  art  critic. 

New  Guide  To  Mexico  including  Lower  California  by 
Frances  Toor,  (Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  $3.95) .  The 
fact  that  Frances  Toor's  guide  to  Mexico  has  now  appeared 
in  the  8th  revised  edition  since  1948  indicates  the  value 
of  this  small,  compact  and  enlightening  book. 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  areas,  and  for  each, 
the  author  gives  a  brief  history,  discusses  architectural  and 
historical  sites,  tips  on  where  to  go,  what  to  see  and  why. 
Particularly  helpful  to  non-Spanish  speaking  travelers  is 
the  frequent  inclusion  of  phonetic  pronunciation  for  dif- 
ficult words.  To  benefit  the  motorist,  there  are  strip  maps 
of  the  various  regions  accompanied  by  contour  maps 
noting  elevation. 

While  cuisine  plays  a  major  role  in  all  of  Scandinavia, 
it  is  particularly  important  in  Sweden.  Consequently,  for 
something  of  a  change  of  pace  Bon  Voyage  recommends 
Foods  ir  Festivals  Swedish  Style  by  Christina  Carheden 
(Dillon  Press,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $4.95) .  This  book 
is  a  fine  addition  to  gastronomic  lore,  and  is  of  equal 
interest  to  epicure  and  traveler  alike  as  it  contains  excel- 
lent background  on  the  many  festivals  which  are  so  much 
a  part  of  Swedish  life. 

The  Viking  Circle  by  Colin  Simpson  (Fielding  Publications, 
Inc.,  Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  $8.95)  is  not  a  guide 
book  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  author  notes  in 
the  Foreword:  "What  I  try  to  do  is  to  write  the  kind  of 
travel  book  that  I  should  have  liked  to  read  before  going 
to  a  country  or  countries;  and  at  the  same  time  the  kind 
of  book  that  I  should  like  to  read  if  I  could  not  go",  and 
in  this,  he  succeeds  admirably.  Excellent  maps  and  photo- 
graphs add  to  the  merit  of  this  highly  informative  book 
on  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Castle-Hotels  of  Europe  by  Robert  P.  Long  (Robert  P. 
Long,  Publisher,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Paperback  $2.95) . 
Mr.  Long  has  done  a  first-rate  job  in  collecting  within  the 

Continued  on  Page  22 


The  trend  of  offering  special  interest  tours  is  growing. 
There  is  every  chance  that  whatever  your  particular  hobby 
or  interest,  your  Travel  Agent  will  have  a  tour  to  match 
.  .  .  the  London  Theatre  Tour  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
.  .  .  a  mere  sampling  from  the  editor's  files  includes  golf, 
hunting,  bird-watching  and  fishing  tours.  There  are  others 
planned  for  dog  fanciers,  bridge  enthusiasts,  gardeners 
and  those  who  enjoy  the  excitement  of  archeology  .  .  . 
"Teach-in"  weeks  at  various  important  centers  in  England 
are  available  for  the  antique  collector  .  .  .  special  features 
of  these  tours  are  lectures  and  discussions  by  authorities 
in  the  field  .  .  .  example:  "The  Georgian  House — Its  Fur- 
niture and  Decoration"  by  Clifford  Musgrave,  Director  of 
Brighton  Pavilion  .  .  .  This  is  Erasmus  Year  in  Belgium 
.  .  .  a  special  exhibition  related  to  the  great  humanist  is 
installed  in  Erasmus  House,  31  Rue  du  Chapitre  in  the 
Brussels  suburb  of  Anderlecht  .  .  .  Citizens  of  many 
countries  are  taking  a  new  interest  in  visitors  .  .  .  note- 
worthy is  the  popular  Parisian-based  program  "Meet  the 
French"  begun  2  years  ago  by  Guy  Barbey  k  Jacques 
Andre  Prevost  .  .  .  youthful  volunteers  who  are  specialists 
on  the  city  and  country,  speak  several  languages,  own  and 
drive  cars  are  offering  visitors  to  France  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent type  of  guide  service  .  .  .  Scotland  is  the  fisherman's 
paradise  .  .  .  there  is  no  license  and  seldom  a  charge  but 
permission  is  necessary  .  .  .  usually  a  request  to  the  owner 
of  the  stream  is  all  that  is  required  .  .  .  Trout,  salmon, 
pike,  perch  and  other  fresh  water  species  abound  .  .  . 
Brown  trout  (April-August)  and  Sea  trout  (August  ir  Sep- 
tember) are  found  off  the  Orkney  &  Shetland  Islands  .  .  . 
Forthcoming  events  at  home  and  abroad  (verify  dates  with 
your  Travel  Agent) .  Music  4-  Theatre:  Salzburg  Music 
Festival,  Austria  (July  26- August  30);  Lucerne  Music  Fes- 
tival, Switzerland  (August  13-September  10);  Barter  Theatre 
Drama  Festival,  Abingdon,  Va.  (July  15-August  15);  Edin- 
burgh Festival,  Scotland  (August  24 -September  13);  Open- 
ing: Danish  Royal  Theatre,  Copenhagen  (September  1); 
Dublin  Theatre  Festival  (September  29-October  11);  Mon- 
terey Jazz  Festival,  Monterey,  Calif.  (September  19-21)  .  .  . 
Sporting  Events:  Cowes  Yachting  Week,  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng- 
land (August  1-10);  U.  S.  Tennis  Doubles  Championships, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  (August  15-24);  Walker  Cup  Golf 
Matches,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (August  22-23);  Grand  Prix  Horse 
Race,  Deauville,  France  (August  24);  U.  S.  Amateur  Golf 
Tournament,  Oakmont,  Pa.  (August  27-30);  U.  S.  Tennis 
Singles  Championships,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  (August  28-Sep- 
tember  7);  Ryder  Cup  Golf  Matches,  Southport,  England 
(September  15-20)  .  .  .  Traditional  Events:  Hula  Festival, 
Honolulu  &  Oahu  (August  3);  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Cere- 
monial, Gallup,  N.  M.  (August  14-17);  Royal  Highland 
Games,  Braemar,  Scotland  (September  6);  Gondola  Regatta, 
Venice  (September  7);  Oktoberfest  (Beer  festival),  Munich 
(September  20-October  5)  .  .  .  Other  Events  include  the  Art 
Festival,  Mystic,  Conn.  (August  9-10);  Luxembourg  Wine 
Festival,  Grenmacher,  Luxembourg  (September  13-14);  the 
Hibiscus  Festival,  Suva,  Fiji  (August  20-30);  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Days,  Hershey,  Pa.  (August  19-20);  7th  International 
Arts  and  Antiques  Fair,  Halsingborg,  Sweden  (August  2-10); 
Hans  Christian  Anderson  Festival,  Odense,  Denmark  (July 
5 -August  7). 
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...Venice's   Island  Haven 


Of  the  myriad  islands  which  compose  Venice  and 
dot  its  lagoon  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Torcello  seems  to  be 
constantly  eclipsed  by  the  more  famous  Murano  and 
Burano,  in  much  the  same  way  that  Venice  is  often 
overshadowed  by  Rome  and  Florence. 

Many  of  the  excursion  boats  from  Venice  do  not 
call  at  Torcello  and  if  they  do,  the  stop  is  so  brief 
the  visitor  has  little  conception  of  this  historic  island. 

Torcello  is  well  worth  a  day  of  any  stay  in  Venice 
and  in  order  to  have  time  to  enjoy  the  island  at  leisure 
the  visitor  is  advised  to  hasten  to  celebrated  "Harry's 
Bar"  on  the  Grand  Canal  a  few  steps  away  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  Because  "Harry's 
Bar"  and  "The  Locanda"  at  Torcello  are  both  the 
creation  of  the  Cipriani  family,  this  is  the  place  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  memorable  excursion. 
Transportation  is  by  the  owner's  private  motor  launch 
and  the  45  minute  ride  is  by  way  of  the  Grand  Canal 
and  along  other  small  canals,  into  the  shimmering 
Adriatic.  En  route  the  boat  passes  Venice's  famous 
cemetery  island  of  St.  Michele,  encompassed  by  a 
handsome  brick  wall  and  accented  with  blue-black 
cypresses.  Torcello  is  approached  through  a  small 
canal  and  passengers  disembark  near  the  Locanda 
Cipriani.  Just  beyond  lies  the  small  Piazza  with  its  two 
palaces,  the  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Fosca. 
Here  the  perceptive  visitor  may  enjoy  stepping  back 
in  history  to  another  age  and  another  time. 

It  was  in  the  5th  century  when  the  Barbarian 
invaders  surged  into  northern  Italy  and  along  the 
Adriatic  coast  that  refugees  from  this  hostile  horde 
fled  to  the  off-shore  islands.  Torcello  was  founded  in 
452  A.D.  and  it  soon  became  the  most  extensive  of 
these  settlements.  Two  hundred  years  later  it  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  become  the  seat  of  a 
Bishopric  and,  in  697,  the  residence  of  the  first  Doge. 
Torcello's  decline  began  in  the  9th  century  as  large 
segments  of  the  population  moved  on  to  found  Venice 
on  the  Riva  Alto  (today's  Rialto)  and  its  numerous 
nearby  islands  which  allowed  greater  expansion. 

In  1500  Torcello  could  still  boast  of  a  population  of 
some  20,000  but  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  when 
the  poet  and  writer  John  Ruskin  came  to  Venice, 
Torcello  was  merely  a  rustic  fishing  village  and  thus 
it  largely  remains  today. 

Fortunately  two  magnificent  buildings  from  the 
era  of  its  greatness  still  stand.  The  superb  Cathedral 
founded  in  639  contains  peerless  examples  of  12th 
and  13th  century  mosaics  whose  purely  Byzantine 
style  reflect  Torcello's  close  tie  to  the  Eastern  Church. 


"The  Last  Judgment"  on  the  interior  of  the  facade  is 
a  masterful  representation  of  this  scene  of  horror. 
Opposite,  on  the  great  wall  of  the  apse  is  the  stunning 
and  elegantly  attenuated  figure  of  the  Madonna, 
traditionally  gowned  in  a  vivid  blue  robe  and  placed 
against  a  brilliant  gold  background.  One  of  the  most 
famous  and  frequently  reproduced  of  Byzantine 
mosaics, this  figure  of  the  Madonna  indicates,  in  its 
very  simplicity,  how  effective  and  dramatic  this 
difficult  artistic  medium  can  be. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  9th  century  Baptistry, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  campanile  the  daring  are 
rewarded  with  superlative  views  of  the  islands  and 
the  lagoon. 

The  Romanesque  Church  of  Santa  Fosca  dating 
from  the  early  11th  century  stands  next  to  the 
cathedral  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  latter  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  construction 
of  Santa  Fosca.  Architecturally  this  is  a  most 
interesting  church.  Octagonal  in  style  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  whose  columns  are  topped  by  fascinating 
capitals  of  Venetian-Byzantine  design. 

Around  the  square  are  two  small  but  fine  14th 
century  buildings  .  .  .  the  Palazzo  del  Consiglio  and 
the  Palazzo  dell'  Archivo  housing  an  intriguing 
provincial  museum. 

If  art  and  history  are  not  enough  reason  to  draw  the 
visitor  to  Torcello,  the  earlier  mentioned  and  utterly 
delightful  Locanda  Cipriani  is!  A  more  charming 
albergo  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  luncheon  al 
fresco  at  the  Locanda  is  an  unforgettable 
event.  The  highly  imaginative  chef  presents  a  menu 
which  includes  the  varied  and  delectable  sea  food  of 
the  Adriatic.  (One  well  remembered  luncheon 
consisted  of  charcoal  broiled  sole  and  scampi,  a 
heaping  dish  of  fluffy  rice  dotted  with  mussels,  green 
salad,  a  light  white  wine,  and  for  dessert  tiny  wild 
strawberries  served  with  a  marvelously  rich  ice  cream.) 
The  dedicated  gastronome  could  ask  no  more! 

Happily  a  few  guest  rooms  are  available  at  the 
Locanda  so  it  is  the  ideal  place  for  a  few  days  of  quiet 
rest.  Here  the  fortunate  visitor  may  bask  in  the 
sunlight,  partake  of  delicious  meals  and  absorb  the 
atmosphere  of  provincial  life  in  Italy. 

Though  Torcello  can  hardly  be  termed  "off  the 
beaten  path"  there  is  little  question  that  it  is  too  often 
missed.  Be  assured  that,  with  felicitous  weather  and 
ample  time,  Torcello  will  provide  one  of  your  most 
memorable  travel  experiences  .  .  .  one  which  can  be 
savored,  re-lived  and  endlessly  enjoyed. 
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GETTYSBURG! 


GETTYSBURG!  Spoken  or  writ- 
ten the  word  instantaneously  re- 
calls innumerable  mental  images  of 
the  great  battle  and  Lincoln's  im- 
mortal dedicatory  address  .  .  . 
images  fed  by  countless  writers 
and  authorities  on  the  Civil  War, 
further  heightened  by  Matthew 
Brady's  famous  battlefield  photo- 
graphs, Hollywood  spectaculars  and 
TV. 

To  "feel"  Gettysburg  means  go- 
ing there — putting  yourself  in  the 
immediate  presence  and  atmosphere 
of  this  historic  engagement. 

It  is  the  Philippoteaux  cyclorama 
of  the  climactic  episode,  Pickett's 
Charge  that  succeeds  most  vividly  in 
establishing  the  reality  of  Gettys- 
burg. Portrayed,  in  a  unique  art 
form,  is  the  finale  of  the  three-day 
battle  which  proved  to  be  the  "high 
water  mark"  of  the  Confederacy  as 
well  as  the  signal  of  its  ultimate 
collapse. 

The  essential  prelude  for  any 
visitor  to  Gettysburg  consists  of 
stops  at  two  museums.  First,  the 
National  Park  Visitor's  Center.  This 
exceptionally  handsome  contempor- 
ary building  designed  by  Richard 
Neutra,  though  it  houses  many  im- 
portant and  well-arranged  exhibi- 
tions, is  noted  for  its  circular  wing 
which  contains  the  cyclorama. 

Until  the  invention  of  motion  pic- 
tures, no  pictorial  device  offered  the 
illusion  of  reality  achieved  by  a 
cyclorama.  It  was  developed  in 
Europe  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 9th 
century  by  Henri  Philippoteaux, 
whose  son  Paul  came  to  Gettysburg 
in  1881  to  study  the  battlefield  and 
discuss  Pickett's  Charge  with  eye- 
witnesses. His  purpose — to  execute 
a  cyclorama  of  this  momentous 
event.  From  sketches  and  research 


augmented  by  photographs  of  pan- 
oramic views  of  the  battlefield, 
Philippoteaux  and  his  assistants  be- 
gan work  on  the  painting  which 
they  completed  in  1884.  First  shown 
in  Boston,  the  cyclorama  was  ex- 
hibited in  other  cities  and  in  1913 
it  was  returned  to  Gettysburg.  But 
not  until  1942,  when  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government,  did  this 
unusual  documentary  work  of  art  re- 
ceive proper  care  and  restoration. 
Finally  it  was  installed  in  a  build- 
ing that  permits  the  viewer  to  see 
the  full  360°  scope  of  the  painting. 
The  tragedy  of  Pickett's  Charge, 
which  was  Lee'vs  final  attempt  to 
destroy  Meade's  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, is  fully  revealed.  Wave  after 
wave  of  Confederate  troops  in  full- 
dress  uniform,  flags  flying,  are 
shown  flinging  themselves  into  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  Union  soldiers  en- 
trenched on  Cemetery  Ridge. 

With  the  finale  of  Gettysburg's  de- 
cisive battle  still  in  mind,  the  visitor 
should  make  his  way  a  short  distance 
from  the  Visitor's  Center  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  which  has  as  one  of 
its  major  exhibitions  an  enormous 
electric  map.  The  map  is  installed 
in  an  arena  with  tiers  of  seats  for 


spectators.  Below  on  a  large  relief 
map  of  the  area,  with  continual 
troop  movements  indicated  by  care- 
fully controlled  lights,  it  is  possible 
to  follow  the  wisdom  and  folly  of 
the  strategy  employed  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate armies  at  Gettysburg. 

The  display,  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed commentary,  vividly  explains 
the  almost  hour  by  hour  events  of 
the  battle  in  an  easily  understood 
manner. 

The  cyclorama  and  the  map  thus 
provide  the  necessary  background 
for  a  tour  of  the  battlefield  and 
cemetery.  Ideally,  the  tour  should 
be  done  by  car  with  the  aid  of 
descriptive  pamphlets,  or  with  one 
of  the  well-informed  Battlefield 
guides.  The  landmarks  of  the  battle, 
dotting  the  terrain,  have  a  meaning 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  first 
viewing  the  cyclorama  and  map. 

The  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  today  encompasses  the  battle- 
field which  witnessed,  on  the  fate- 
ful days  of  July  1st,  2nd  and  3rd, 
1863,  one  of  the  most  fiercely  con- 
tested campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  struggle  involved  97,000  Union 
troops  and  75,000  Confederates  and 
at  its  close  casualties  numbered  a 
staggering  total  of  about  51,000  of 
which  28,000  were  the  cream  of  the 
Confederate  Army.  Although  Lee 
and  his  battered  army  escaped  into 
Virginia  and  the  war  was  to  con- 
tinue, no  battle  of  this  scope  was 
mounted  again. 

Gettysburg  has  a  profound  affect 
on  Americans  ...  for  unlike  the 
visitor  from  abroad  the  horror  of 
war  on  a  large  scale  has,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Civil  War,  not  been 
a  national  experience. 

Only  by  driving  over  the  31  miles 
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Top:  the  charming  outdoor  dining  area  at  "The  Locanda"  is  one  of  Torcello's 
chief  delights  .  .  .  here  both  setting  and  cuisine  are  faultless.  A  visit  to  this 
quiet,  dreamy  island  will  restore  the  weariest  of  travelers. 

Center:  point  of  arrival  at  Torcello  ...  a  motoscafi  slips  into  this  narrow 
canal  and  deposits  visitors  almost  at  the  doorstep  of  Cipriani's  albergo. 

Lower:  golden-pink  stones  of  the  1 1th  century  church  of  Santa  Fosca  glow 

in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  Rising  behind  this  noble  Romanesque  structure  is 

the  island's  cathedral  and  the  handsome,  well-proportioned  campanile. 
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These  two  details  from  the  cyclo- 
rama  of  Paul  Philippoteaux  graph- 
ically illustrate  episodes  in  Pickett's 
Charge  which  was  the  climax  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

of  battlefield  area  and  cemetery  with 
its  thousands  of  monuments,  statues 
and  markers  is  it  possible  to  grasp 
the  extent  and  ferocity  of  this  battle 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  Confederacy. 

The  actual  battlefield  covers  25 
square  miles  ...  17  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  cemetery  while  another  3,200 
acres  make  up  the  area  of  the  mili- 
tary park. 

The  President  and  Congress  moved 
swiftly  to  acquire  the  necessary 
land  for  burial  of  the  dead  and  on 
November  19,  1863,  Lincoln  dedi- 
cated the  National  Cemetery  in  what 
is  now  considered  by  many  the  most 
famous  speech  in  the  history  of 
America  .  .  .  the  "Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress". 

While  the  battlefield  was  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1895 
as  The  Gettysburg  National  Mili 
tary  Park,  the  entire  area  did  not 
come  under  the  surveillance  and 
care  of  the  National  Park  Service 
until  1933,  This  delay  in  its  trans- 
fer from  the  War  Department  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  permit- 
ted the  burgeoning  of  many  taste- 
less enterprises  on  the  periphery  of 
the  battlefield  and  within  the  town 
of  Gettysburg.  Numerous  tourist 
concessions  perpetuate  the  worst  as- 
pects of  this  commercialism.  They 
are  shocking  examples  of  what  can 
happen  to  historic  shrines  which  are 
not  given  adequate  protection.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  blight, 
Gettysburg's  National  Military  Park 
(with  its  dignity  fortunately  intact) 
is  a  must  for  every  American  Citi/en. 

On  a  recent  week-end  trip  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  we  chose  to  ex- 
plore not  only  Gettysburg  but  also 
Harpers  Ferry,  site  of  John  Brown's 
Raid,  an   event   which   pushed  a 


seething  country  closer  to  the  brink 
of  Civil  War.  Such  an  excursion 
into  the  past  can  be  paced  to  suit 
the  traveler  and  his  interests,  for 
the  countryside  is  quite  beautiful 
and  in  the  woodlands  surrounding 
Harpers  Ferry  are  many  delightful 
walks  to  enchant  the  nature  lover. 

South  from  Gettysburg  the  road 
quickly  passes  into  Maryland 
through  its  rolling  hills  and  wood- 
lands by  Catoctin  Furnace  .  .  .  fur- 
nace being  the  term  given  to  settle- 
ments with  large  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  sufficient  water  power  and 
wood  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
guns,  Catoctin  Furnace  molded  the 
iron  plates  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Monitor, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  producers 
of  steel  in  the  United  States. 

Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia- 
Maryland  (a  portion  lies  in  both 
states)  is  a  small  quiet  village 
nestled  against  the  hillside  overlook- 
ing the  confluence  of  the  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah  Rivers,  with  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  rising  in  the 
distance.  This  is  the  view  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  described  as 
"worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic" 
and,  indeed,  you  may  still  see  the 


By  Jane  Rosenthal 

stone  from  which  Jefferson  observed 
this  exciting  panorama. 

Peter  Stevens,  a  trader,  settled  in 
the  area  in  1733,  but  it  was  Robert 
Harper,  a  millwright,  who  bought 
the  scenic  site  for  a  home  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  town  which  event- 
ually developed.  Harper,  quickly 
realizing  the  commercial  potential, 
established  a  ferry  at  the  river 
junction  and  also  built  a  mill,  both 
of  which  have  disappeared  todav. 

In  1796  George  Washington  urged 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arms  factory  in  Harpers 
Ferry  and  by  1810  something  over 
10,000  guns  were  being  produced. 
Later,  the  Hall  Rifle  Works  man- 
ufactured quantities  of  the  well 
known  breach  loading  flintlock 
rifles,  an  invention  of  owner  John 
Hall. 

By  the  mid- 19th  century  Harpers 
Ferry,  with  its  extensive  U.  S. 
Armory  and  regional  manufactur- 
ing plants,  had  become  a  rapidly,  ex- 
panding community.  Its  fortuitous 
location  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  also  made  it  a  strategic- 
ally vital  area  in  linking  transporta- 
tion from  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the 
Eastern  Seaboard. 

Two  years  before  the  final  out- 
break of  Civil  War,  Harpers  Ferry 
entered  the  pages  of  America's  his- 
tory because  of  the  notorious  John 
Brown's  Raid.  The  events  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1859  when  John  Brown  and 
his  18  accomplices  attacked  the  Fed- 
eral Armory  are  too  well  known  for 
repetition  but  the  insurrection. 
Brown's  capture  and  his  hanging  as 
a  conspirator  inflamed  an  already 
tense  and  divided  nation.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  months  before 
troops  marched  to  the  grisly  tune  of 
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Top:  this  quiet,  single  street  of  Harpers  Ferry  lies  near  the 
river,  John  Brown's  Fort  stands  in  the  foreground  at  the  left. 
Originally  the  building  was  the  fire  engine  house  of  the  U.  S. 
Armory;  however  Brown  captured  it  and  used  it  as  a  fort  during 
his  raid  on  the  town  in  October,  1859.  The  spire  in  the  back- 
ground is  that  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  which  dates  from 
the  1830's. 

Above:  the  statue,  marker,  cannon  and  rock  walls  shown  here 
reflect  but  one  small  portion  of  the  immense  battlefield.  They 
offer  mute  evidence  of  one  of  the  most  ferocious  campaigns  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Left:  it  was  onto  the  platform  of  this  typical  19th  century 
railroad  station  that  President  Abraham  Lincoln  stepped  from 
the  train  that  had  brought  him  from  Washington.  The  next  day 
he  delivered  his  historic  address  dedicating  the  National  Cemetery. 
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"John  Brown's  Body". 

When  war  broke  out,  Harpers 
Ferry  became  a  pawn  between  North 
and  South.  Twice  occupied  by  the 
Confederates,  and  with  frequent  oc- 
cupations by  Union  soldiers,  the 
town  was  a  victim  of  continual  troop 
movements  and  skirmishes  between 
North  and  South  tmtil  it  was  almost 
totally  destroyed.  The  final  blow  to 
the  town's  economy  came  after  the 
War,  with  the  devastating  floods  of 
1870  and  1889,  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 

Today,  under  the  care  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  historic 
dwellings  and  sites  of  Harpers  Ferry 
have  been  preserved  and  restored, 
and  the  area  is  now  a  National  His- 
torical Park. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
Harpers  Ferry,  unlike  Gettysburg, 
has  been  spared  the  blatant  commer- 
cialism which  can  so  easily  destroy 
the  dignity  of  any  historical  heritage. 

In  its  beautiful  setting,  the  old 
town  of  Harpers  Ferry  quietly  awaits 
the  traveler  and  will  guide  him  back 
to  that  tragic  era  of  American  his- 
tory. 

To  return  to  Washington  it  is 
wise  to  choose  the  road  on  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  river,  for  it  follows 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  of 
which  the  traveler  may  have  distant 
glimpses  from  time  to  time.  This 
185  mile  waterway,  originally  plan- 
ned by  George  Washington,  is  still 
in  use  today.  Take  the  digression 
from  the  main  road  that  leads  to  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Here 
footbridges  permit  spectacular  views 
of  these  majestic  falls  ...  a  singular- 
ly fitting  denouement  for  a  week- 
end sojourn  into  America's  historic 
past  .  .  .  particularly  with  that 
magnet  for  travelers  from  all  over 
the  world  .  .  .  the  vibrant  city  of 
Washington,  capital  of  a  great  na- 
tion, beckoning  on  the  horizon. 

Above:  silhouetted  against  a  forbidding 
sky  with  Seminary  Ridge  in  the  distance  is 
a  bronze  sculpture  of  the  Union  General 
Gouverneur  Warren.  The  figure  stands 
on  the  promontory  known  as  Little 
Round  Top.  The  site  of  a  crucial  engage- 
ment on  the  second  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  this  vital  point  was  saved  by 
Warren,  thus  destroying  Confederate 
hopes  for  an  early  victory. 
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MR.  LINCOLN  SPEAKS  AT  GET- 
TySBURG.  By  Mary  Kay  Phelan. 
Illustrated.  143  pp.  New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  &  Co.  $3.50. 

For  Ages  12  to  14. 

IF  Lincoln  is  our  most  writ- 
ten-about  President,  his  ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  Is  probably  the  most 
written-about  of  all  his  accom- 
plishments. Mary  Kay  Phelan's 
account  of  that  address  is  saved 
from  redundancy  by  being  set 
in  a  much  broader  context.  She 
tells  not  only  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Get- 
tysburg  for  the  dedication  of  a 
cemetery  for  the  Union  dead, 
but  also  of  the  battle  there. 
She  also  tells  of  the  nation's 
reaction  to  the  President's  two- 
minute  speech  following  Ed- 
ward E\'erett's  two-hour  oration 
and  something  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  and  public  life  in 
the  three  years  that  had  passed 
since  as  President-elect  he  had 
slipped,  almost  a  fugitive,  into 
Washington  in  the  dead  of  night 
guarded  by  detective  Allan 
Pinkerton.  The  history  of  the 
various  versions  and  manu- 
scripts of  the  address  is  clearly 
sketched,  and  the  address  itself 
is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  con- 
temporary political  and  mili- 
tary situation.  Mrs.  Phelan  has 
written  a  straightforward  nar- 
rative with  a  minimum  of  imagi- 
native, ex-post-facto  embellish- 
ment. Well-chosen  photographs 
add  to  the  documentary  quality. 

Nash  K.  burger. 
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Gettysburg  Marks  150th  Anniversary  as  Borouah 


Caught  during  Gettysburg's  Sesquicentcnnial  celebration  without  a  beard,  and  having  no  permSto??Hi 
clean-shaven,  Frank  Hoult,  secretary  of  the  community's  Eetail  Merchants  Association,  finds  himself  in 
•trouble"  witii  Police  Chief  Jack  Bartlett.  who  has  the  necessary  "clearance"  papers.  Protected  by  their  whisk- 
ers and  enjoymg  byplay  at  Lincoln  Square  are  (from  left)  Richard  Bruce,  Floyd  Currens  and  Harold  Ecker 


SEP  3  -  1956 

'Lincoln^  beards  to  Feature 
Gettysburg  Sesquicentennial 


Gettysburg,  Sept.  3 — ^Abraham 
Lincoln  would  feel  at  home  if  he 
could  return  to  Gettysburg  at 
the  present  time. 

Most  of  the  males  in  the  com- 
munity arc  wearing  beards — 
making' tiiem  look  like  Lincolns, 
General  Meades,  General  Burn- 
sides  and,  according  to  some,  like 
scarecrows,  in  obsei-vance  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Gettysburg  as  a 
borough. 

While  it  also  marks  the  170th 
anniversary  of  the  town  as  such, 
Burgess  William  G.  Weaver, 
chairman  of  the  celebration  com- 
mittee, terms  the  whole  event  a" 
"sesquicentennial." 

The  f:esquicentpnnial  period 
;rtfi.rts  off  September  '.12  when 
tlie  Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  its 
Auxiliary  and  the  Ladies  of  the 
GAR  visit  here  to  join  towns- 
people in  dedication  of  a  statue 
of  Albert  Woolson,  last  survivor 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, on  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field. 

Mingling  of  Gettysburg's  whis- 
ker wearers  with  the  Civil  War 
uniformed  fife  and  drum  corps 
from  Ilarrisburg  should  iielp 
make  the  dedication  appear  as  if 
it  were  occurring  in  an  earlier 
century.  Weaver  says. 

Daily  Events  Scheduled 

The  sesquicentennial  will  con- 
tinue througli  September  23. 
with  events  listed  daily,  A 
parade  featuring  50  antique  cars, 
modern  horses,  and  bands,  floats 
and  marching  units  in  costume 
will  be  held  September  15. 

Before  that  there  will  be  the 
crowning  of  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial Queen  September  13.  The 
queen  will  be  known  as  "Miss 
Jennie  Wade." 

Jennie  Wade  is  Gettysburgs' 
most  famous  woman.  Sha  was 
the  only  civilian  killed  in  the 
borough  during  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  in  1863,  Weaver 
notes. 

September  14  and  15  will  be 
devoted  to  an  observance  of  the 
50(h  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Elks  lodge  here,  block 
parties  in  costume,  and  the 
parade. 


will  tell  their  history  at  their 
services. 

Costume  Day 

September  17  owners  of  the 
stores  of  the  commimity  and 
their  clerks  will  dress  in  cos- 
tumes ranging  from  the  pioneer 
to  the  1890's  as  part  of  the  ob- 
servance, and  they  hope  that  the 
customers  coming  in  will  be  in 
costume  also.  The  stores  also 
plan  to  recreate  in  their  win- 
dows displays  similar  to  those 
that  might  have  been  seen  long 
ago. 

Burgess  Weaver  added  that 
September  18  will  be  devoted  to 
children's  parades  and  costume 
events;  September  19  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  special  showing  of 
movies  made  by  Gettysburg 
residents  of  activities  in  the 
town  over  the  yeorsV  September 
20  will  be  marked  b^*  various  dis- 
plays and  programs  by  various 
clubs;  on  September  21  and  22 
a  pageant  with  350  characters 
will  be  presented  and  September 
23,  the  Junior  Qiamber  of  Com- 
merce will  hold  a  "fly-in"  for 
private  aviators  in  the  area. 

Girls  to  Test  KIssable  Beards 

September  20  will  also  mark 
the  judging  of  the  beards  being 
raised  in  the  coriimunity.  Ap- 
proximately 200  are  expected  to 
compete.  Among  the  more  hilar- 
ious judging,  Weaver  said,  will 
be  the  designation  of  the  "most 
kissable"  beard.  Four  young 
women  have  volunteered,  he 
said,  to  test  the  kissability  of  the 
beard  wearers.  Physicians  are  tw 
be  on  hand  to  check  blood  pres- 
sure as  the  kissing  program  is 
carried  out. 

Meanwhile,  until  the  sesqui- 
centennial is  over,  military 
police  will  assist  borough  police 
in  putting  into  "durance  vile" 
those  who  do  not  have  beards  or 
shaving  permits.  The  military 
police  wall  be  members  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
garbed  in  Confederate  and  Union 
soldier  unifonns,  and  wearing 
big  "MP"  brassards. 


Tower  Plan  Stirs  Battle  at  Gettysburg 


By  BEN  A.  FRANKLIN 

Spcdu  i    ,  at  New  York  lUmM 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.,  Dec. 
19 — Four  score  and  seven 
days  ago,  Thomas  R.  Otten- 
stein,  a  wealthy  Washington 
news  dealer  and  real  estate 
promoter,  brought  forth  upon 
this  hallowed  ground  a  plan 
for  a  300-foot-high  tourist 
tower  at  the  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park. 

For  $1  a  head,  visitors 
would  be  taken  to  the  top  for 
an  aerial  view  of  the  famous 
battleground  and  strategic 
turning  point  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  Ottenstein,  while  frank- 
ly professing  a  desire  to  make 
a  profit,  said  in  an  interview 
that  he  proposed  the  tower 
earlier  this  fall  as  "a  unique 
educational  aid." 

From  300  feet  up,  he  said, 
viewers  of  the  ground  upon 
which  53,000  Americans  fell 
in  three  ghastly  July  days  in 
1863,  "will  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  noble 
struggle  and  possibly  a  re- 
dedication  to  our  national 
ideals." 

Emotions  Stirred 

But  probably  not  since 
Pickett's  charge  has  any  ad- 
vance upon  what  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  calls  this 
"historyscape"  stirred  such 
fierce  emotions. 

Gettysburg  Is  already 
fringed  with  neon  commer- 
cialism. Mr.  Ottenstein's  lot, 
which  lies  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  route  of  the  Confede- 
erate  infantry  charge  led  by 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Pickett,  is 
directly  behind  the  Home  ■ 
Sweet  Home  Motel;  the  Get- 
tysburg Battle  Theater  and 
Cafeteria,  Inc.;  the  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken  concession, 
and  Hardee's  Hamburgers. 

The  tower  site  across 
Route  15  from  the  park 
service's  Gettysburg  visitor 
center,  is  only  a  musket  shot 
from  such  other  commercial 
attractions  as  the  National 
Electric  Map  Museum,  the 
Civil  War  Wax  Museum,  the 
Lincoln  Diner,  Fantasyland 
and  Charlie  Weaver's  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  the  Civil 
War,  which  is  named  for 
a  character  created  by  the 
television  comedian,  Cliff 
Arquette. 

The  brisk  tourism  at  the 
3,500-acre  cemetery  and 
park  service  preserve — 4.2- 
million  persons  this  year — 
and  Adams  County's  few 
planning  or  zoning  controls 
have  spawned  a  thriving 
commercial  strip. 


The  proposed  stn 
would  be  300  feet 
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Like  a  Battleship 

Although  Mr.  Ottenstein's 
proposed  $l-million  tower — 
a  hyperbolic  basketweave 
design,  reminiscent  of  the 
superstructure  of  a  pre-World 
War  I  battleship  — would  not 
be  the  gaudiest  structure 
along  historic  Steinwehr  Ave- 
nue, where  Abraham  Lincoln 
rode  to  make  his  memorable 
address,  it  is  causing  a 
"last  straw"  kind  of  exasper- 
ation among  preservationists. 
George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  di- 


rector of  the  National  Park 
Service,  has  called  the  tower 
idea  "an  environmental  in- 
sult." 

"Of  all  the  unfortunate 
projects  planned  or  carried 
out  in  Gettysburg,"  the  direc- 
tor said,  "this  tower  is  the 
most  monstrous." 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Republican 
floor  leader,  also  has  called 
the  tower  plan  "very  ill-ad- 
vised" for  offering  a  poten- 
tially intrusive  vantage  point 
over  the  nearby  farm  of  the 
late  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  still  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Eisenhower. 

The  farm,  officially  a  "his- 
toric site,"  will  become  part 
of  the  park  service  reserva- 
tion here  when  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower leaves  it. 

Fight  Pledged 

Other  opponents  of  the 
\  tower  include  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Civil  War  Round 
Table,  the  Battlefield  Preser- 
vation Society,  the  Lincoln 
Fellowship,  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association,  the 
Gettysburg  High  School  En- 
vironmental Club  and  Con- 
cerned Citizens  of  Adams 
County  for  a  Quality  Envi- 
ronment. 

None  appears  to  have  any 
grounds  for  legal  action 
against  construction  of  the 
tower,  scheduled  to  begin 
next  March. 

The  Pennsylvania  Histori- 


.  cal  and  Museum  Commission, 
a  state  agency  that  resolved 
last  Wednesday  to  lead  a 
fight  against  the  tower,  noted 
that  it  had  "no  legal  re- 
course." 

Last  July,  Mr.  Ottenstein 
obtained  building  permits 
from  the  Gettysburg  Bor- 
ough Council,  the  Adams 
County  commissioners  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  council  enthusiastical- 
ly supports  the  enterprise  be- 
cause it  raises  the  prospect, 
based  on  tourist  projections, 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  income  from  paid  admis- 
sions, a  payroll  of  $400,000  a 
year  and  an  annual  borough 
and  county  tax  yield  that  Mr. 
Ottenstein  estimates  at  $500,- 
000  within  10  years. 

The  residents  of  Colt  Park, 
a  new  subdivision  that  would 
have  the  tower  for  an  imme- 
diate neighbor,  have  retained 
a  lawyer  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  suing  to  halt  the 
project  as  "a  public  nuis- 
ance." 

Mr.  Ottenstein,  who  said 
he  was  wealthy  at  the  age  of 
41  through  the  sale  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  District  News 
Company,  the  Washington 
distributor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  other  publications, 
insisted  that  "1  am  certainly 
not  in  this  for  the  money, 
although  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can way." 

"I  am  going  to  do  more 
than  make  money,"  he  said 
in  an  interview.  "I  want 
something  for  educational 
purposes  that  will  involve 
spectators  at  Gettysburg,  so 
that  they  will  feel  a  part  of 
the  three-day  battle.  My 
tower  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
liberation,  which  is  basically 
what  the  Civil  War  was  all 
about." 

"They  talk  about  honky 
tonk,"  he  said,  "but  there 
would  be  no  commercialism 
at  Gettysburg  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  facilities  to  pro- 
vide what  people  demand. 
The  park  service  can't  handle 
the  people.  Sure,  I'm  going 
to  make  a  profit.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  1  don't  need  this 
tower  to  live  on.  I  believe 
in  it." 


NOVE^lBER  i9.  19/5 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  YEARS  AGO.  A  KENTLICKLAN 
STANDING  NOT  EAR  i  ROM  THIS  VERY  SPOT,  SPOKE  FOR  THE  UNION'S 
SURVIVORS  OF  THE  ERAVE  UMiDS  OF  I  HE  DEAD.    IF  HE  AND  I  HOSE 
m  nil  HFRE  10  DhDlCATE  THIS  FlIiAE  RESlING  GROUND  WERE  AS 
BLESSED  AS  WE  ARE  EY  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THIS  AUTUIiN  AFTERNOON, 
HE  MIGHT  HAVE  GIVEN  SOME  FOND  THOUGHl  TO  HIS  EAREY  BOYHOOD  DAYS 
SPENT  ON  illE  SINKING  SPRING  FARM  IN  KENTUCKY,    HE  MIGHT  HAVE  TRAClD 
HIS  STEPS  FROM  THAT  WINTER  MORNING  IN  ]S03  NEA'R  NOEIN  CREEK  10 
NEW  SAEEM  AND  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE;    FROM  BUEL  RUN  TO  GElTYSBURG. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  THE  HUSH  OF  THAT  AUTUMN  DAY 
SPOKE  IN  A  MOVING  TRIBUTE  10  THE  UNION'S  DEAD.    A  COMPASSIONATE 
MAN.  LINCOLN  SHUNNED  ANY  SUGGESTIONS  OF  VEN6LNCE,  HATRED  OR 
VINDICTIVLNESS. 

THIS  ELOQUENT  AND  NOBLE  POEM  NEITHER  HONORED 
FALLEN  KLNIUCKY  SOEDILKS  NOR  COMFORIED  THEIR  SURViVORS-- 
EOR  NONE  WERE  ENGAGED  IN  THE  BATTLE  AT  GEiTYSBURG.  FOR 
THIS  SMALL  GRACE,  HE  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  GRATEFUL. 


MOW,  AS  THEN,  WHAT  WE  DO  HERE  THIS  AETERK'OON 
WILL  BE  SHORT-LIVED,  I/.STING  AT    BEST  THROUGH  TOnORROW'S  ' 
HEADLINES.    RUT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  Pli\CE  IN  THE  CHRONICLES 
OF  THE  AGES  WILL  BE  REASSURED  WITH  THE  PASSAGE  OF  TIME. 

HE  IS  REMEhBERED  IN  THE  MUSIC  OF  AMERICA.  HIS 
IMAGE  IS  CAPTURED  IN  MARBLE  AND  IN  BRONZE.    HiS  SPIRIT  IS 
HOUSED  IN  GREAT  HAELS  OF  ACADEMIC  LEARNING. 

BEST  OF  AEL,  PERHAPS,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  LIVES  IN  THE 
HEARTS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
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ALTHOUGH  LIBRARIES  ARE  OFTEN  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED,  IT 
IS  IFiPOSSIBLE  TO  DISCOUNT  THEIR  VALUE  TO  OUR  OWN  LIVES  AND  TO 
OUR  FUTURE. 

WE  IN  AMERICA  ARE  ESPECIALLY  KiINDFUL  OF  OUR  FUTURE, 
AS  WE  CELEBRATE  200  YEARS  OF  OUR  PAST.    THROUGHOUT  OUR  HERITAGE 
THE  1J\MP  OF  LEARNING  HAS  LIGHTED  THE  PATH  OF  FREEDOM.    "IN  THE 
PAST  WE  HAVE  HAD  A  LIGHT  WHICH  FLICKERED,  IN  THE  PRESENT  WE  HAVE 
A  LIGHT  WHICH  FLi\MES,  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE  THERE  WILL  BE  A  LIGHT 
WHICH  SHINES  OVER  ALL  THE  LAND." 


WE  HARBOR  K'O  SHAME  IN  HIS  HUMBLE  BEGINNINGS.  RATHER 
IT  ]S  WE  WHO  ARE  HUMBLED  BY  HIS  GREATNESS. 

THIS  GENERATION  OF  KENTUCKIANS  IS  GRATEEUL  EOR  THIS 
OCCASION.    WE  HAVE  NOT  COME,  NOR  WILL  WE  LEAVE  DEDICATING  THIS 
MEMORIAL  TO  CASUALTIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  OR  TO  THE  VICTORY  OF  DEATH. 

WE  DO  DEDICATE  THIS  MEMORIAL  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND 
10  HIS  LIFE.    "IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FITTING  AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS." 

ON  BEHALF  OF  KENTUCKIAN  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  FELLOW  CITIZENS, 
I  DEDICAlE  THIS  MEMORIAL  TO  HIS  SACRED  HONOR. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  WE  COMMrND 


THE  RIGHT  MAN  AT  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


Governor  Carroll,  distinguished  citizens  from  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  honored  guests,  members  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of 
Pennsylvania,   ladies  and  gentlemen.     At  the  outset  I  must  confess 
that  attempting  to  speak  on  this  occasion  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  attempting  to  s;iy  L-.omelhinr;  dlf'feroni;  ;il)ont  Chi'lntmnr.  or  tho 
Fourth  of  July.     But  perliaps,   like  the  message  of  Christmas  and 
the  Fourth  of  July,  what  happened  here  112  years  ago  bears  repeating 
again  and  again. 

Throughout  its  200  year  history  the  United  States  of  America 
In  every  crisis  has  somehow  produced  the  right  man  at  the  right 
place  at  -vxie  right  time.     I  would  hope  it  would  not  be  considered 
irreligious  to  observe  that  a  George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
a  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Philadelphia,   a  General  Pershing  in  France 
and  a  Dwignt  David  Eisenhower  in  Europe  suggest  something  of  Divine 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation.     No  more  perfect  example 
of  that  observation  could  be  found  than  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President 
of  this  country  at  a  time  when  it  came  closest  to  disintegration. 

Until  July        I863,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  endured  political 
and  military  reversals  at  almost  every  turn.     It  seemed  like  an 
almost  enaless  v;ait  for  good  news  —  any  good  news.     On  July  4,  a 
date  that  time  ana  again  seems  to  be  marked  in  our  history  by  some 
kind  of  Divine  designation  since  July  4,   1776,   something  approaching 
a  change  in  military  fortunes  occurred  in  I863.     On  that  day  General 
U.   S.   Grant  won  a  victory  at  Vicksburg.     On  that  day  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  -began  ills  retreat  from  Gettysburg.    

S:iortly  after  July  4,   1863,  Governor  Andrew  Curtin  of  Pennsylyani 
came  to  Gettysburg  from  Harrisburg  tq  survey  the  human  carnage  strewing 
the  fields  of  battle  here.     After  a  brief  review  of  the  situation  the 
Governoi'  designated  a  concerned  Gettysburg  citizen  and  lawyer,  David 
Wills,  as  his  representative  to  make  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the 


wounded.,    A  few  days  later,  Mr.  V'ills  informed  the  Governor  that 
a  task  of  more  urgency  than  the  care  of  the  wounded  here  was  the 
burial  of  the  dead.     Together  with  the  problem,  Mr.  Wills  proposed 
to  the  Governor  a  solution  —  the  purchase  of  17  acres  of  land  to 
be  used  as  a  cemetery  and  to  be  financed  by  the  18  states  whose 
loyal  sons  died  here.     He  also  suggested  that  the  cemetery  be 
symmetrically  designed  and  that  the  ground  be  consecrated  by  appropriate 
ceremonies.     The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  govei'nors  of  the 
other  17  states  accepted  the  proposal.     Thus  was  conceived  the  first 
cemetery  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the  burial  of 
soldiers . 

V7ith  the  help  of  others,  Mr.  Wills  arranged  for  the  exhumation 
of  the  bodies  for  reburial , engaged  a  landscape  gardner  from  Germantown 
to  design  the  cemetery  plot  and  designated  October  23  as  the  date 
to  consecrate  that  ground  by  appropriate  ceremonies.     Edv^ard  Everett, 
iformer  President  of  Harvard  University  and  the  nation's  foremost 
orator  was  Invited  to  be  the  main  speaker.     He  informed  Mr.  Wills 
that  he  would  be  honored  to  perform  this  task  but  could  not  possibly 
do  justice  to  the  occasion  unless  the  date  was  postponed  at  least 
until  November  19  to  permit  him  adequate  time  for  preparation.  Wills 
acceded  to  this  request  and  immediately  began  to  issue  invitations 
to  generals,   congressmen,   statesmen  and  even  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That  invitation  bears  some  scrutiny.     It  may  be  the  only  invitation 

in  the  world  v/hich  is  bronzed  on  a  plaque  for  the  world  to  see.     It  is 

certainly  the  only  invitation  in  the  world  to  share  equal  space  with 

what  most  of  us  believe  to  be  the  greatest  speech  ever  given.  There 

is  some  thought  that  the  invitation  was  extended  as  an-'~a-f terthought 

and  that  it  v;a.s  somewhat  demeaning  to  ask  the  President  to  make  a 

few  appropriate  remarks  rather  than  inviting  him  to  be  the  main  speaker. 

vfas 

Considering  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Wills,  which/demonstrated  in  the  way  he 

handled  his  other  tasks,   I  suggest  that  the  Invitation  was  extended 
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out  of  deference  to  the  President  v/ho  had  many  important  things  to 
do  besides  preparing  a  speech.     A  close  look  at  the  invitation  will 
reveal  that  in  both  length  and  substance  the  President's  remarks 
responded  to  the  invitation  precisely.     Permit  me  to  read  this 
excerpt  from  the  Invitation  which  appears  at  the  Lincoln  Speech 
Memorial  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg: 

"The  several  states  having  soldiers  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  who  were  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  or 
who  have  since  died  at  the  various  hospitals  which  v/ere 
established  in  the  vicinity  have  procured  grounds  on  a 
prominent  part  of  the  battlefield  for  a  cemetery  and  are 
having  the  dead  removed  to  them  and  properly  buried.  These 
grounds  v/ill  be  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  this  sacred 
purpose  on  the  19th  instant.     It  is  the  desire  that  you 
as  chief  executive  of  the  nation  formally  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 
It  v.'ill  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  many 
widows  and  orphans  that  have  been  made  almost  friendless 
by  the  great  battle  here  to  have  you  here  personally  and 
it  will  kindle  anew  in  the  breasts  of  the  conu'adea  of  these 
brave  dead  who  are  nov;  in  the  tented  field  notably  meeting 
the  foe  in  the  front  a  confidence  that  they  who  sleep  in 
death  on  the  battlefield  are  not  forgotten  by  the  highest 
in  authority  and  they  v;ill  feel  that  should  their  fate  be 
the  same,   their  remains  will  not  be  uncared  for." 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  refuse  an  invitation 

e_xtended__with  such  _sincerijtj^an_d_  whiclL_ap£_eaIe^^  d_e.e.pest  

feelings.     His  compsassion  for  the  widows,   the  orphans  and  the  men 
in  battle  on  both  sides  of  the  battle  line  has  been  well  described 
by  historians  and  authors.     Somehow  this  man  would  fit  into  his  busy 
schedule  a  fevr  appropriate  remarks  if  it  would  do  anything  at  all 
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to  ameliorate  the  grief  of  his  fellovf  citizens  and  rekindle  the 
vision  of  their  forefathers  about  this  nation's  unique  structure 
and  purpose.     Therefore,   in  the  early  evening  of  November  18,  the 
President  arrived  by  train  in  Gettysburg  on  schedule.     On  November  19, 
at  the  time  previously  designated,  he  was  in  his  appointed  place  for 
the  military  parade  saddled  on  a  horse  his  own  stature  dwarfed.  The 
parade  v/as  delayed  to  await  Mr.  Everett's  arrival.     At  the  rostrum 
in  the  cemetery  Mr.   Lincoln  was  in  his  place  at  the  appointed  time 
v/hlle  the  crowd  V'/alted  restlessly  for  Mr.  Everett. 

(Let  me  pause  here  for  some  personal  reflections.  Looking 
over  this  audience  I  know  that  some  of  you  are  speechmakers .  I 
know  that  most  of  you,   like  your  speaker  today,  have  had  to  prepare 
your  remarks  in  your  spare  time.     I  knov/  that  some  of  you,  like  your 
speaker  today,  often  must  apologize  for  lack  of  preparation  and  cite 
a  busy  schedule  as  a  valid  reason  therefor.     Now  with  that  In  mind 
I  have  tried,  without  any  success,   to  place  myself  In  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  I863,  making  the  dally  decision; 
which  are  necessarily  a  part  of  that  high  office  (none  of  which  are 
routine),  running  a  war  without  the  benefit  of  expert  military  advice  " 
or  personal  training,   trying  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  family 
stability  in  the  most  abnormal  of  conditions  and  then  attempting  to 
find  time  to  prepare  a  "few  appropriate  remarks"  knowing  full  well 
that  whatever  he  said  would  be  most  assuredly  compared  with  the 
speech  of  the  nation's  foremost  orator.     Could  he  be  equal  to  such 
a  task  —  could  any  human  being  be  equal  to  such  a  task?) 

We  know  approximately  what  time  he  retired  the  night  of  the 
18th.     V/hat  we  don't  knov;  is  how  much  he  slept,   if  at  all.     No  vjonder 
he  looked  "sad,"  "tired"  and  "weary"  the  morning  of  tine  '19th.  '"ihe 
train  ride  from  V/ashington  would  have  been  enough  to  make  him  appear 
that  way.     However,  I  suggest  that  the  train  ride  was  of  no  consequence. 
His  genuine  concern  was  to  say  the  right  thing,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
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occasion,  to  speak  as  citizens  would  expect  their  President  to 

speak  and  to  find  the  words  that  v/ould  bring  comfort  to  the  bereaved. 

The  crowd  had  already  been  standing  for  more  than  3  hours 
when  he  arose  to  speak  at  the  rostrum.     One  thing  about  his  speech 
that  impressed  some  of  those  who  were  present,  wrote  William  Barton, 
was  Lincoln's  intonation.     "They  had  not  thought  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Kentucky,   but  his  pronunciation  showed  his  origin.  Speaking 
very  slowly  he  tended  to  exaggerate,  if  anything,  his  native  intonation. 
He  pronounced  the  preposition   'to'  as  if  it  were  written  'toe.'  He 
passed  lightly  over  the  sound  of  the  letter   'R';'     When  he  spoke  of 
'our  poor  powei''   he  showed  his  Kentucky  idiom  in  every  v^^ord .  The 
prairies  had  done  something  for  him  but  most  of  his  Illinois  neighbors 
were  of  Kentucky  stock.     The  President  talked  as  they  talked." 

There  are  nearly  as  many  versions  of  how  the  speech  was 
received  by  the  crowd  as  there  are  versions  of  vfhen  and  where  and 
hovi  many  times  he  v/rote  it.     One  stenographer  who  was  assigned  to 
record  it  in  shorthand   (because  the  President  seldom  spoke  from 
notes)  was  so  overwiielmed  by  Lincoln's  words  and  his  manner  of 
delivery  that  he  failed  to  record  the  latter  lialf  of  the  speecli  in 
its  entirety! 

Mo  matter  how  the  crowd  responded,  the  press  vms  almost  unanimous 
in  adverse  criticism.     Few  of  the  city  papers  had  any  complimentary 
remarks  for  the  President  or  his  speech.     There  were  some  notable 
exceptions.     An  unidentified  reporter   (isn't  that  part  of  the  irony 
of  life)  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  proved  to  be  one  of  the  few  prophets 
listening.     He  wrote,   "The  dedicatory  remarks  of  Mr.   Lincoln  will 
live  among  the  annals  of  m^an."     The  Providence  Journal  noted,   "It  is  ' 
often  said  that  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  make  a  five  minute 
speech.     But  could  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid  oration  be  more 
beautiful,  more  touching,  more  inspiring  than  those  thrilling  words 
of  the  President?"     Harper's  Weekly  said,   "The  few  words  of  the  President. 
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were  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.     It  wan  as  simple  and  felicitous 
and  earnest  a  word  as  v/as  ever  spoken." 

The  events  of  November  19,   3863^  did  not  end  at  the  speaker's 
platform  for  Mr.   Lincoln.     Ills  long  delaj^ed  luncheon  with  Mr.  V/ills, 
his  host  during  his  stay  in  Gettysburg,  was  hardly  consumed  until 
he  had  to  endure  a  public  reception.     Keeping  on  schedule,  his  next 
appointment  was  to  attend  a  patriotic  ceremony  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  company  of  Gettysburg's  sole  participant  in  the  battle, 
one  John  Burns,  a  70  year  old  constable  v^;ho  took  musket  in  hand  to 
aid  the  Union  forces,  and  v/as  wounded  in  the  battle.  Lincoln's 
departure  time  compelled  him  to  leave  that  service  prior  to  its 
termination. 

Finally,  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Washington.     It  was  another 

long  journey.     One  can  imagine  his  thoughts.     Had  he  said  the  right 
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thing,  had  he  come  anyv/here  close  to  Everett's  monumental  effort. 
Then  to  bed.     Barton  writes  again  in  truth,   "A  speaker's  inspiration 
does  not  cease  v/ith  the  platform.     When  the  tumult  and  shouting  have 
died  and  the  speaker  is  alone  in  bed,  weary  and  perhaps  ashamed  of 
himself,  he  is  very  likely  to  rehearse  his  speech  and  think  of  the 
things  he  ought  to  have  said.     That  is  v;hat  drives  orators  wild.    .    .  . 
The  clock  strikes  again  and  again  while  the  orator  v/earily  rehearses 
the  speech  he  wishes  he  had  made." 

On  the  morning  of  November  20,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ill.  He 
remained  in  bed  for  several  days  with  an  ailment  diagnosed  as  varioloid. 
More  time  to  rehearse  v/hat  he  wished  he  would  have  said  at  Gettysburg'. 
He  was  frank  to  state  to  a  few  close  associates  that  he  had  not  done 
well  at  Gettysburg.     He  certainly  didn't  impress  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  v/ho  conducted  the  p"atrrotrc~cerem'dHy''"^  ■ 
the  services  in  the  cemetery.     The  author  Barton,  writes  that  copies 
of  the  good  pastor's  eulogy  of  Lincoln  delivered  after  his  assassination 
did  not  mention  the  speech  he  had  made  here,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  even 
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mention  that  Lincoln  had  occupied  a  pew  In  the  very  church  where  the 
minister  vfas  preaching.     In  all  fairness  to  Reverend  Carnahan,  we 
must  admit  that  he  v;as  not  the  first  learned  man  nor  will  he  be  the 
last  who  miss  the  obvious  and  embellish  the  obscure. 

Time  has  treated  the  few  words  spoken  here  by  Lincoln  much 
more  kindly,  of  course.     Lord  Curzon,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  the 
early  1900's  when  asked  to  identify  the  supreme  masterpieces  of 
English  eloquence,  cited  Pitt's  toast  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
and  two  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  speeches  —  the  second  inaugural  address 
and  the  Gettysburg  address.     Of  the  latter.   Lord  Curzon  said,  "It 
joined  the  local  to  the  national,   the  occasional  to  the  permanent; 
it  went  straight  at  the  declaration  of  purpose  which  animated  the 
soul  of  Lincoln  and  for  which  the  men  buried  at  Gettysburg  had  given 
their  lives. 

Prom  the  moment  after  the  words  viere  uttered  until  the  present, 
scholars,  historians  and  even  judges  have  explored,  interpreted  and 
probed  the  speech  for  its  deepest  meanings.     Just  a  few  months  ago 
a  scholarly  article  entitled  "Reflections  —  The  Gettysburg  Address" 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine.     V/rltten  by  f'lortlmer  J.  Adler 
and  William  Gorman,   the  article  claimed  to  pin-point  the  source  and 
purpose  of  each  v/ord  and  phrase.     The  article  concluded  with  these 
words,   "If  the  idea  of  democracy  became  at  this  nation's  birth  some- 
thing the  nation  regarded  itself  as  holding  in  trust  for  the  world 
and  for  the  future,   and  if  Lincoln's  oracular  triad  of  prepositional 
phrases   (government  of,   by  and  for  the  people)   indeed  epitomizes  thof 
idea,   then  we  have  been  right  in  regarding  Lincoln's  last  l6  words 
as  the  focal  point  of  the  American  testament. 

'      Ther?'  earn"  b'e  h6~doub""t  ~rfiat7~A"bra"ham  i:ihFoln"~a"t''' cTet'tysHurg"," 
Pennsylvania,  on  November  19,  I863  was  the  right  man  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.     No  other  mortal  in  God's  woi'^ld  could  have 
said  what  he  said  here.     However,  if  he  were  living  today,  he  would 
probably  disavow  any  such  acclamation,  but  I  do  suggest  that  he  would 
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be  pleased  to  see  a  Kentucky  coffee  tree  Implanted  not  100  yards 
distant  from  v;here  he  spoke. 

I  close  with  these  words  from  Allister  Cook's  appraisal  of 


himself  in  the  subtleties  of  Shakespeare,   the  cadences  of  the  Bible 
and  the  hard  humanity  of  Robert  Burns.     And  somehov;,  and  conspicuously 
during  the  v;ar,  he  became  what  he  always  must  have  been:     a  shrewd, 
honorable  frontiersman  of  very  great  gifts.     Not  the  iGist  of  these 
v/as  his  ability  to  express  a  hard  unsentimental  truth  in  the  barest 
language  every  tinker  and  tailor  could  understand.     He  exemplified 
better  than  any  statesman  until  Churchill  the  Churchillian  line, 
'the  short  words  are  the  best,  and  the  old  words  are  the  best  of 


Lincoln  in  his  wonderful  book,   " America^j^" ^  "We  know  that  he  steeped 


all. 
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Kentuckian  Abraham  Lincoln 
Honored  By  Memorial  Placed 
In  National  Cemetery  Here 


Memorial  To  Keutiickiau 


Kentucky  Governor  Julian  N.  Carroll  is  shown  examining  the 
monument  honoring  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  native  of  Kentucky  in 
the  National  Cemetery  Wednesday  afternoon  following  the  dedica- 
tory ceremony. 

The  marker  features  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  in  Lincoln's 
handwriting  recreated  in  metal.  Sanding  at  left  are  Governor  Gar- 
roU's  son  and  wife,  and  some  of  the  Girl  Scouts  who  proposed  the 
monument.  Immediately  back  of  the  governor  at  the  marker  are, 
at  center,  Gettysburg  National  Park  Superintendent  John  R. 
Earnst  and  at  right,  Gary  E.  Everhardt,  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  who  accepted  the  Kentucky  Monument  for  the  Park 
Service.  (Times  Photo) 


"This  eloquent  and  noble 
poem  (Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress) neither  honored  fallen 
Kentucky  soldiers  nor  comfort- 
ed their  survivors— for  none 
was  engaged  in  the  Battle  of! 
Gettysburg.  For  this  sjnall 
grace,  he  must  have  been 
thankful." 

Members  of  the  11th  Pennsyl- 
vania SVR  provided  the  color 
guard  for  the  procession  held 


The  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky Wednesday  afternoon  ded- 
icated a  memorial  in  the  Get- 
tysburg National  Cemetery  to 
the  "sacred  honor"  of  Ken- 
tuckian Abraham  Lincoln. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  Dedi- 
cation Day  exercises  held  at 
the  approximate  spot  where 
Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  112  years  ago, 
Julian  N.  Carroll,  newly  re- 
elected governor  of  Kentucky, 
delivered  the  address  dedicat- 
ing the  new  marker  near  the 
Soldiers  National  Monument. 

He  said:  "What  we  do  here 
this  afternoon  will  be  short-lived 
lasting  at  best  through  tomor- 
row's headlines,  but  Abraham 
Lincoln's  place  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  ages  will  be  reassured 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

'He  is  remembered  in  the 
music  of  America.  His  image 
is  captured  m  marble  and 
in  bronze.  His  spirit  is  housed 
in  great  halls  of  academic 
learning.  Best  of  all,  perhaps, 
Abraham  Lincoln  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women 
everywhere. 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 

"Lincoln  was  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people  It  was  di- 
vine providence  which  sought 
him  for  the  Union  in  its  darkest 
hours.  His  very  life,  which  he 
sacrificed  for  the  preservation 
of  the  union,  is  a  testament  for 
free  men  and  women  of  every 
race  and  color. 

"Surely  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
stood  on  every  rung  of  the  hu- 
man ladder,  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative Kentuckian  in  our  na- 
tional heritage.  We  harbor  no 
shame  in  his  humble  begin- 
nings, rather  it  is  we  who  ai'e 
humbled  by  his  greatness. 

"This  generation  of  Kentucki- 
ans  is  grateful  for  this  occa- 
sion. We  have  not  come,  nor 
will  we  leave  dedicating  this  me- 
moral  to  casualties  of  the  Great 
War  or  to  the  victory  of  death. 

"We  do  dedicate  this  meno- 
rial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to 
his  life. 

SCOUTS  PRESENT  FLAGS 

Members  of  Girl  Scout  Troop 
252  of  Cluitpn,  Kentucky,  whose 
promotion  of  the  idea  had  led  to 
the  Kentucky  marker  here,  pre- 
sented the  colors  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  stood  guard  for  the 
uncovering  of  the  memorial  by 
Gov.  Carroll  and  National  Park 
Service  Director  Gary  E.  Ever- 
hardt. 

The  group  of  Girl  Scouts, 
who  raised  their  own  funds  to 
attend  the  ceremony  here,  had 
proposed  the  idea  for  a  Ken- 
tucky Memorial  four  years  ago 


when  they  found  Kentucky  had 
no  marker  here  or  at  Shiloh 
National  Park.  Kentucky  offi- 
cials took  up  the  matter  and  ar- 
ranged for  both  markers.  The 
one  here,  honoring  Abraham: 
Lincoln  as  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, bears,  in  bronze  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  in 
the  form  of  his  own  handwrit- 
ing. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Riley,  com- 
mander of  Camp  112,  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  vice  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Fellowship,  presided  at 
the  cemetery  program.  The 
Gettysburg  Senior  High  School 
I  Band,  directed  by  Roger  Par- 
|sels,  played  the  National  An- 
them, the  "Battle  Hymn  of  th€ 
Republic"  and  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home." 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  A.  MacAskill, 
pastor  of  the  Gettysburg  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  Rev. 
Msgr.  Charles  C.  Boldrick  of 
Kentucky  gave  the  opening  and 
closing  prayers. 
PLACE  WREATHS 

Memorial  wreaths  were 
placed  by  Gov.  Carroll  for  Ken- 
tucky, Dr.  Frederic  Tilberg  for 
the  Lincoln  Fellowship  and  Ar- 
thur W.  Warman  for  the  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans. 

Fred  G.  Pfeffer,  former  may- 
or of  Gettysburg,  delivered  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address. 

Following  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  by  Gov.  Carroll, 
National  Park  Service  Director 
Gary  E.  Everhardt  accepted  it 
for  the  nark  .service. 
TELLS  OF  LINCOLN 

Gov.  Carroll,  in  his  dedicatory 
remarks  also  told  the  approxi- 
mately 300  present  that  "One 
hundred  and  twelve  years  ago, 
a  Kentuckian  standing  not  far 
from  this  very  spot,  spoke  for 
the  Union's  survivors  about  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  dead.  If  he 
and  tliose  who  met  here  to  de- 
dicate this  final  resting  ground 
were  as  blessed  as  we  are  by 
the  beauty  of  this  autumn  after- 
noon, he  might  have  given 
some  fond  thought  to  his  early 
boyhood  days  spent  on  tlie  Sink- 
ing Spring  Farm  in  Kentucky. 
He  might  have  traced  his  steps 
from  that  winter  morning  in 
1803  near  Nolin  Creek  to  New 
Salem  to  the  White  House, 
from  Bull  Run  to  Gettysburg. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  said, 
"in  the  hush  of  that  autumn 
day  spoke  in  a  moving  tribute 
to  the  Union's  dead.  A  compas- 
sionate man,  Lincoln  shunned 
any  suggestions  of  vengence, 
hatred  or  vindictiveness." 


Judge  Tells 
Fellowship 
Of  Visit  Here 
jBy  Lincoln 

I  Abraham  Lincoln  was  "the 
right  man  at  tiie  right  place  at 
the  right  time"  for  America, 
Judge  John  A.  MacPhail  told 
the  Lincoln  Fellowship  at  its  an- 
jnual  Dedication  Day  luncheon 
meeting  in  the  Holiday  Inn  this 
afternoon. 

Commenting  that  America  has 
always  seemed  to  come  up  with 
the  "right  mar."  at  the  right 
time  he  added  "I  would  hope 
it  would  not  be  considered  ir- 
religious to  observe  that  a 
George  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  a  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
PihiiladeJphia,  a  General  Persh- 
ing in  France  and  a  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  in  Europe 
suggest  something  of  Divine  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  this 
nation.  No  more  perfect  exam- 
ple of  that  observation  could  be 
found  than  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  of  this  country  at  a 
time  when  it  came  closest  to 
disintegration. 

Describing  the  wiork  of  Get- 
tysburg Attorney  David  Wills  in 
suggesting  the  need  for  a  sol- 
diers cemetery  here  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  then 
with  the  approval  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Governor  Curtin,  arrang- 
ing for  all  details  of  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Wills  then  secured  Edward 
Everett  to  give  the  oration,  es- 
tablishing the  Nov.  19  date  for 
the  dedication.  The  local  attor- 
ney then  invited  various  offi- 
cials, includmg  President  Lin- 
coln, to  attend  the  ceremony. 

Judge  MacPhail  said  Wills'  in- 
vitation to  Lincoln  "deserves 
scrutiny." 

"There  is  some  thought,"  ht 
said,  that  the  invitation  was  es- 
tended  as  an  after  thought  and 
that  it  was  somewhat  demean- 
ing ito  ask  the  Presiident  to  make 
a  few  appropriate  remarks. 

"Considering  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Wills,  which  was  demon- 
strated in  the  way  he  handled 
his  other  tasks,  I  suggest  that 
the  invitation  was  extended  out 
of  deference  to  the  President, 
who  had  many  important  things 
to  do  besides  preparing  a 
(Continued  On  Page  3) 


speech.  A  close  look  at  the  in- 
vitation will  reveal  that  in  both 
length  and  substance  the  Pres- 
ident's remarks  responded  to 
the  invitation  precisely." 
READS  INVITATION 

He  then  read  '  the  invitation 
extended  by  Wills  w^hich  con- 
cludes "It  is  the  desire  that 
you,  as  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  formally  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by 
a  few  appropriate  remarks.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  great  grat- 
ification to  the  maniy  widows 
and  orphans  that  have  been 
made  almost  friendless  by  the 
great  battle  here  to  have  you 
here  personally,  and  it  will  kin- 
dle anew  in  the  breasts  of  the 
cosmrades  of  these  brave  dead, 
who  are  now  in  the  tented  field 
notably  meeting  the  foe  in  the 
front,  a  confidence  that  they 
who  sleep  in  death  on  the  bat- 
tlefield are  not  forgotten  by  the 
highest  in  authority,  and  they 
will  feel  that  should  their  fate 
be  the  same,  their  remains  will 
not  be  uncared  for." 

Judge  MacPhail  said  Lincoln 
was  reported  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  19  as  looking  "sad," 
"tired"  and  "weary."  j 

The  jurist  said  "I  suggest....] 
his  genuine  concern  to  say  the 
right  thing,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  to  speak  as  citizens 
would  expect  the  President  to 
speak,  and  to  find  words  that 
would  bring  comfort  to  the  be- 
reaved" prevented  Lincdn  from 
sleeping  at  any  great  length, 
"if  at  all"  during  his  overnight 
stay,  Nov.  18-19  at  the  Wills 
house  here. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR  BURNS 

Fire  destroyed  a  !arge  elec- 
tric motor  that  operated  the 
blower  system  at  the  Freeman 
Shoe  Co.  plant  on  Chesapeake 
Ave.  in  Emmit&burg  at  111:391 
this  morning  and  prompted  the, 
evacuation  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployes who  were  working  in  a 
department  adjacent  to  a  metal 
building  where  the  motor  was 
housed.  I 

Emmitsiburg  Fire  Chief  Eu- 
gene Myers  reported  that  al- 
though the  alarm  set  off  the 
sprinkler  system,  the  motor 
was  still  engulfed  in  flames 
when  the  volunteers  arrived  on 
the  scene.  He  attributed  the  fire 
!to  an  electrical  malfunction. 


iiitgang  Lauds  Lincoln  . 
is  Advocate  Of  Law  And 
]onstitution  In  Talk  Here 


war  came. 


'The  house  divi- 


"As  an  Illinois  legislator, 
representative  in  Congress, 
as  an  out-of-office  circuit- 
ridiag  lawyer,  and  as  Presi- 
ient,  (Abraham)  Lincoln 
ibove  all  was  an  advocate 
jf  the  law  and  constitution 
nstead  of  an  unindicted 
and  pardoned  co-conspira- 
tor who  wiretapped,  eaves- 
iropped,  obstructed  justice 
or  bent  the  law  to  his  own 
purposes,"  said  Herbert 
Mitgang  who  delivered  the 
14th  annual  Fortenbaugh 
Memorial  Lecture  last  eve- 
ning at  Gettysburg  College. 
He  quoted  Lincoln's  remark 

his  second  inaugural  ad- 
ess  that  "Important  princi- 
es...must  be  inflexiible,"  and 
Ided:  "Surely  the  record  of 
.incoln's)  presidency  reveals 
at  his  important  personal 
laracteristics  and  principles 
e  still  the  challenge  to  the 
test  generation:  Equality  for 
1  ipeaple,  including  equal  hu- 
an  rights  for  women,  and  for 
embers  of  the  American  ex- 
iriment  regardless  of  color, 
;x  or  national  origins,  liberty, 
violable  even  in  times  of 
;onomic  crisis;  ipeaceful  hu- 
lan  progress,  with  personal  op- 
irtunity  and  the  Ibenevolence 
^  the  institutions  of  govern-' 
lent.  And  faith  in  the  Consti- 
Uion  —  even  with  painful 
asualties." 

Speaking  on  the  topic  "The 
ommanding  President,"  Mit- 
ang  said  that  Lincoln's  con- 
uct  in  war  and  ipeace  can  and 
hould  serve  as  an  examiple  for 
jaders  of  today.  He  deplored, 
owever,  the  penchant  of  Re- 
ublican  politicians  for  equat- 
ng  their  leaders  with  Lincoln. 
4IX0N  CITED 

"Only  two  Februaryis  ago,  the 
iouse  GOP  leader  went  up  and 
lown  the  land  and  said,  'Abra- 
lam  Lincoln  brought  this  nation 
I  great  gift  of  leadership,  and 
;o,  too,  has  Richard  Nixon.* 


"And  after  equating  these  two 
Presidents,  Representative  Ger- 
ald Ford  of  Michigan  went  on 
to  predict:  'For  the  first  time 
since  1945,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  is.  diminishing  rather  than 
growing;  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  are  being  dealt 
with;  crime  rates  are  coming 
doiwn;  the  synthetic  wartime 
prosperity  of  the  1960s  is  being 
converted  to  the  solid  economic 
stability  of  the  1970s." 

"Quoting  the  righit  phrases 
'  from  the  LLncoln  Mtany  does  not 
make  it  so,"  Mitgang  said,  and 
added  that  politicians  who  do  so 
"mock  the  Lincoln  testament." 

There  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Lincoln's  example, 
however,  which  are  reJevant  to 
today.  Mitgang  said,  "we  can 
ponder  what  Representative  A. 
Linicoln  said  to  his  state  legisla- 
ture in  1837  on  a  banking  issue: 
These  capitalists  generally  act 
harmoniously  and  in  concert,  to 
flleece  the  people,  and  now  that 
they  have  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  themselves,  we  are  called 
upon  to  aippropriate  the  people's 
money  to  settle  the  quarrel.' . .  . 
Speaiking  of  corporate  bailouts 
versus  financial  aid  for  people  in 
cities,  more  .than  a  century 
later." 

LINCOLN  AN  ENIGMA 

iMitgang  said  he  has  often 
poundered  the  enigma  of  a  man 
who  desipised  military  vainglory 
"wiho  could'  function  so  efifect- 
ively  as  the  supreme  wartime 
commander."  His  deep  antiwar 
feelings  emerged  when  he 
served  in  Congress  and  was  a 
leading  opponent  of  the  war 
against  Mexico.  He  opposed  the 
admission  of  Texas,  a  slave 
state,  for  "Lincoln  opposed  the 
1  extension  of  silavery." 
I  "The  most  startling  section 
of  Lincodn's  major  speech  in 
Congress  preached  a  doctrine  of 
what  today  would  be  called 
people's  revolution"  which  Lin- 
coln called  "a  most  valuable— 
a  most  sacred  right  —  a  right, 
which  we  hope  and  believe,  is  to 
liberate  the  world." 

■Mitgang  found  the  answer,  in 
part,  to  Lincoln's  abihty  to  serve 
so  well  as  Commander-in-Chief 
lin  Winston  Churchill's  "A  His 
tory  of  the  English-Speaking 
Peoples."  Churohill  called  ours 
"the  great  American  Civil  War, 
which  must  upon  the  whole  be 
considered  the  noblest  and  least 
avoidable  of  alj  the  great  mass- 
j  conflicts  of  which  till  then  there 
;  was  a  record.'" 

"Lincoln  himself  put  it  quite 


ded  against  itself  could  not  stand 
—  that  Lincoln,  the  tireless 
scholar  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  Revolutionary 
ideals,  understood  —  and  it  was 
to  him,  fortunately,  that  the 
great  task  of  federal  harmony 
fell,"  Mitgang  said. 

"How  to  reconcile  the  image 
of  Lincoln  the  humanist  with 
the  image  of  the  President  who 
asked  for  military  victories, 
knowing  they  would  have  to  be 
costly  in  human  hfe?"  Mitgang 
asked. 

"Again,  we  must  turn  to  Lin- 
coln's words  and  actions.  Time 
and  again,  he  sent  messages  to 
his  winning  Generals  —  Grant 
and  also  Sherman,  who  advo- 
cate of  terror  and  total  war— to 
keep  the  casualties  down,  to 
save  lives."  Mitgang  noted  that 
"again  and  again,  as  Command- 
er in  Chief,  President  Lincoln 
recognized  and  repeated  to  his 
generals  that  the  object  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederacy's 
armed  forces,  not  the  conquest 
of  territory." 

"Even  during  the  height  of 
the  war's  fury,  Lincoln  chal- 
lenged military  rules  to  save 
lives  and  recapture  the  souls  of 
men,"  Mitgang  noted.  "With 
one  hand  he  signed  orders  for 
new  draft  calls;  with  another 
he  spared  the  lives  of  men  who 
ran  off  the  field  of  battle." 
SPARE  "LEG  CASES" 

A  parallel  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween Lincoln's  attitude  toward 
those  whom  the  Secretary  of 
War  called  "leg  cases"  ("cow- 
ards in  the  face  of  the  enemy") 
and  the  attitudes  of  many  to- 
ward draft  evaders  and  the 
like  after  the  Vietnam  war,  Mit- 
gang said  "There  are  still  thous 
ands  of  citizens  who  are  pun 
ished  without  trial  in  the  land 
of  the  free.  These  include  draft 
resisters  who  are  in  prison  or 
underground  in  their  own  coun 
try,  deserters  living  abroad 
who  are  afraid  to  come  home, 
veterans  with  less  than  honor- 
able discharges  who  cannot  get 
an  education  or  a  job  because 
of  antiwar  activities." 

Mitgang  suggested  that  "for 
those  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  like  to  claim  Lincoln 
as  their  own  idealogue,  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  recon- 
sider such  'leg  cases'  in  the 
spirit  of  the  16th  president  him- 
self —  the  pardoning  president." 


T 


evision  programs  with  Gettys-( 
burg  connections,  which  he' 
wrote  and  produced  for  thel 
CBS  television  network  —  "Carlj 
,  Sandburg  at  Gettysburg"  andj 
"Ike  Returns  to  Normandy." 


Herbert  Migang  is  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
.New  York  Times  and  a  journa- 
list who  has  studied  and  writ- 
ten m  the  field  of  Lincolniana. , 
simply  in  four  words  in  the  .\mong  his  crt'dit  are  two  tel- 
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New  Battle  of  Ge  .yshurg^ 

A  continuing  battie  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  conieiercial  developers  isf 
being  fought  by  local  voltsf.eers  in  the 
historic  town  of  Gettysburg  in  souths 
central  Pennsylvania  and  <tourists  will 
be  among  the  principal  benefactors. 

Stung  by  nationwide  criticism  of  the 
encroaching  honky-tonk  atmosphere  in 
the  downtown  area  bordering  the  Get- 
tysburg National  Military  Park,  resi- 
dents have  banded  together  to  encour- 
age the  private  and  business  community 
to  preserve  the  mid-19thrcentury  ap- 
pearance of  the  town.  To  date,  the 
group,  known  as  the  Historic  Gettys-" 
burg  Adams  County  Organization,  has 
sparked  the  restoration  of  92  structures. 

Tjrpical  of  the  preservation  projects  is 
the  Western  Maryland  Railway  Station, 
one  of  Gettysburg's  most  historic 
structures.  Built  in  1858,  the  building 
was  visited  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863, 
when  he  journeyed  by  train  to  Gettys- 
burg to  deliver  his  most  famous  speech. 
Providing  impetus  for  the  campaign  are 
Bruce  Catton,  the  Civil  War  historian, 
and  Mamie  Eisenhower,  who  lives  in  the 
area  and  who  serves  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  organization. 

Complementing  the  voluntary  effort 
has  been  the  passage  of  the  Historic  Dis- 
trict Ordinance  of  Gettysburg,  a  zoning 
law  that  requires  all  "animated,  flash- 
ing, and  revolving  neon  or  moving 
signs"  to  be  removed  by  Dec.  31, 1978. 
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Glory  and  Glitz  at  Gettysbiirg 


By  LARRY  FISH 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


I  HE  LATE-AFTER- 
[  noon  sun  seemed  to  be 
imelting  its  way 
I  through  a  thick  haze 
that  hung  over  the  battleHeld 
like  smoke. 

"It  looks  so  ethereal,"  said 
a  woman  from  Virginia  who 
had  climbed  the  60-root  ob- 
servation tower  atop  Culp's 
Hill.  Her  reward  was  not  only 
a  Fine  view  of  the  green  Penn- 
sylvania hills  gradually  dis- 
appearing into  shadows  and 
steamy  mist,  but  also  a  brush 
with  what  Lincoln  called  "the 
mystic  chords  of  memory" 
that  deflne  America. 

Gettysburg  is  a  place  twice 
sacred  in  the  national  memo- 
ry—once  for  one  of  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  history,  and 
again  for  the  short  speech 
that  made  brilliantly  clear 
what  had  been  at  stake. 

Gettysburg  is  also  a  little 
county-seat  town  whose  char- 
acter was  forever  changed  in 
three  days  of  July  1863.  Tour- 
ism is  its  only  industry,  and 
the  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  surrounds  the  vil- 
lage almost  like  a  noose. 

Happily,  the  town,  popula- 
tion 7,200,  seems  able  to  deal 
with  the  1.5  million  or  so  visi- 
tors who  come  each  year 
without  becoming  jaded  or 
callous. 

I  visited  Gettysburg  in  the 
company  of  two  good  friends: 
a  certified  Civil  War  expert 
and  his  wife,  whose  interests 
do  not  center  on  military 
studies. 

Fortunately,  I  also  had  a 
handy  guide  with  which  to 
brush  up:  the  National  Park 
Service's  60-page  historical 
handbook  to  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park.  It's 
available  for  $2.25  at  the  Gov- 
ernment  Printing  Office 
bookstores  and  at  many  Park 
Service  sites  in  the  East 

In  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  the  Civil  "War,  the  major 
battles  were  on  Confederate 
soil,  in  part  because  of  the 
Southern  position  that  there 
would  be  no  war  if  the  Union 
army  would  go  away  and  let 
Dixie  secede  in  peace. 

Many  months  of  war  made 
clear  that  the  Union  was  not 
going  to  do  any  such  thing, 
and  Gen  Robert  E,  Lee  be- 
gan to  realize  the  potential 
advantages  of  taking  the  war 
to  the  Union  homeland. 

Lee  made  his  first  attempt, 
in  the  border  state  of  Mary- 
land, in  September  1862.  The 
campaign  ultimately  saw  his 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
turned  back  at  the  Battle  of 
Antietam 

Early  the  next  summer,  Lee 
once  again  moved  north  out 
of  Virginia,  this  time  through 
the  Shenandoah  and  Cum- 
berland Valleys  Ry  late  June 
1863,  three  corps  of  Confed' 
erate  infantry  had  reached 
southern  Penn.sylvania.  They 
were  to  converge  on  Harris- 
burg,  but  things  went  awry. 

The  Confederate  cavalry— 
the  eyes  and  ears  for  the  in- 
fantry—had become  separat- 
ed from  the  rest  of  the  army 
and  was  out  of  touch  in  east- 


ern Maryland.  Lee,  who  was 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  knew 
that  the  Union  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  newly  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  George  G. 
Meade,  was  closing  in  from 
the  direction  of  Frederick, 
Md. 

It  was  early  on  July  1,  1863. 
The  two  armies  had  more  or 
less  bumped  into  each  other 
Over  the  next  three  days, 
165,000  Americans  would 
fight,  and  more  than  10,000  of 
them  would  die  in  the  ver- 
dant countryside. 

Most  battlefield  visitors,  es- 
pecially first-timers,  start, 
their  tour  at  the  Park  Service 
Visitor  Center  at  the  south- 
ern edge  of  town.  The  Visitor 
Center  has  excellent^  free 
maps  of  the  battlefield  roads, 
a  hodgepodge  of  war  relics 
and,  for  $2,  a  worthwhile.  20- 
minute  "electric  map"  stiow 
that  uses  colored  •lightS;t<J?ex^-- 
plain  what  happened  daring 
the  battle. 

There  is  a  clearly  marked 
auto  tour  of  the  battle- 
grounds, a  route  of  at  least  a 
dozen  miles  that  completely 
encircles  the  town.  It  is  the 
best  way  to  see  the  field  as  a 
whole. 

Gettysburg  is  a  vast  en- 
campment of  monuments. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thein"' 
There  are  granite  Union  in- 
fantrymen firmly  withstand- 
ing their  bronze  foes  across 
the  fields.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment with  an  Irish  wolf- 
hound, and  another  with  a 
Tammany  Indian  outside  a 
tepee.  The  biggest  monument 
of  all  is  the  Pennsylvania  Me- 
morial, a  massive,  domed  pa- 
vilion bearing  the  names  of 
35,000  Pennsylvanians  who 
fought  here. 

Because  we  had  started  our 
tour  in  the  afiernoon  up  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  we  found 
ourselves  on  what  many  con- 
sider the  main  part  of  the  bat- 
tlefield—between the  Visitor 
Center  and  Little  Round 
Top— in  early  evening. 

"This  is  where  the  monu- 
ments are  clustered  the 
thickest  This  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, where  Gen.  George  D 


SILENT  GUNS  stand  sentinel. 


Pickett's  desperate  charge 
failed. 

The  next  morning,  after 
having  breakfast  and  check- 
ing out  of  the  moderately 
priced  Gettystown  Inn  seven- 
room  B&B,  we  headed  for  the 
Eisenhower  National  Histor- 
ic Site,  the  former  presi- 
dent's retirement  farm  adja- 
cent to  the  military  park  and 
behind  former  Confederate 
lines.  I 

1'he  only  way  to  get  to  the 
Eisenhower  farm  is  to  go  to 
the  Visitor  Center,  buy  a 
$2.25  ticket  and  board  a  yel- 
low bus  for  a  IV^-mile  ride  to 


the  estate.  Fortunately  for  us, 
the  buses  begin  running  at  9 
a.m. 

Ike  purchased  the  farm  in. 
the  early  1950s,  bewitched  by 
the  charm  of  the  countryside 
and  the  opportunity  to  wan- 
der the  battlefield  at  will. 

During  his  presidency,  he 
oversaw  construction  of  the 
two-story,  oddly  suburban 
brick  house,  and  he  some- 
times took  world  leaders 
there  for  a  working  weekend. 
After  leaving  the  White 
House  in  1961,  Ike  and  his 
wife,  Mamie,  lived  there  until 
their  deaths,  his  in  1969  and 
hers  in  1979. 

For  baby-boomers,  such  as 
tlie  three  of  us,  Ike  was  the 
national  Granddad,  beaming 
and  chuckling  and  comfort- 
ing. And  this  was  Granddad's 
house.  There  was  the  sun- 
porch  where  he  ate  dinner' 
from  a  TV  tray  while  watch- 
ing "Gunsmoke." 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  or  around  Get- 
tysburg's commercial  attrac- 
tions. We  went  to  the  Nation- 
al Civil  War  Wax  Museum 
along  Steinwehr,  opposite 
the  Visitor  Center  parking 
lot,  for-$3.75  apiece. 

I  don't  have  much  good  to 
say  about  wax  museums,  and 


THE  WAY  IT  WAS:  Volunteers  parade  each  year  on  Nov.  20,  anniversary  of  Lincoln  s  Gettysburg  Address. 


that  includes  this  one.  But 
the  place  was  packed  with 
people  who  seemed  other- 
wise normal. 

After  lunch  we  wandered 
back  up  to  the  area  of  the 
cemetery.  Gun  emplacements 
are  still  evident  around  the 
gate  to  the  public  cemetery, 
which,  is  still  in  use  but  not 
open  to  tourists. 

Immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle, the  first'  of  about  3,500 
burials  of  Union  casualties 
took  place  in  a  hastily  pur- 
chased annex  to  the  ceme- 
tery. (Most  Confederate  dead 
from  here  and  elsewhere 
were  taken  home  and  rebur- 
ied'  by  patriotic  societies  af- 
ter the  war.) 

The  National  Cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  has  the  dead,  ar- 
ranged by  state,  in  a  vast 
...^micircle.,  It  was  here,  of 
coijrse,  that  Lincoln— not  the* 
main  speaker  for  the  day 
(that  honor  went  to  orator  Ed- 
ward Everett)— gave  a  two- 
minute  address  of  dedication 
on  Nov.  19, 1863,  that  ranks  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
American  writing. 

The  place  where  Lincoln 
stood  is  marked  by  a  tall  shaft 
called  the  Soldier's  National 
Monument,  erected  shortly 
after  the  war.  Not  far  away, 
there  is  also  a  monument  to 
the  address  itself,  where  the 
text,  is  reprinted  in  case  you 
have  somehow  missed  it  else- 
where. 

□ ARD  BY  the  ceme- 
tery is  Old  Gettys- 
burg Village,  a  con- 
trived collection  of 
fudge  shops  and  whatnot  that 
we  entered  with  no  great  ex- 
'  pectations. 

We  were  happily  surprised 
to  find  The  Horse  Soldier 
here,  a  shop  dealing  in  genu- 
ine war  memorabilia  — old 
photographs,  Minie  balls, 
newspapers,  even  an  old  sad- 
dle—and a  collection  .of 
books,  quality  uniform  repro- 
ductions and  other  goods. 

As  a  final  stop,  we  went  to 
A.  Lincoln's, Place,  almost" 
next  door.- -There,  James  A. 
Getty  gives  several  40-mlnute 
shows  a  day  in  the  persona  of 
The  Great  Emancipator.  The 
idea  is  that  Abe,  who  seems 
to  recognize  on  some  level 
that  he  is  dead,  returns  to 
Gettysburg  to  chat  with  the 
audience— $3.75  for  adults— 
about  his  life  and  times. 

Getty,  whose  name  is  sim- 
ply a  happy  accident,  has 
done  his  homework  thor- 
oughly and  answers  ques- 
tions knowledgeably. 

I  thought  the  accent  sound-, 
ed  a  bit  more  Down  .East  . 
Maine  than  central  Illinois, 
but  I  enjoyed  the  show. 

For  information  on  accom- 
modations and  attractions  in 
and  around  Gettysburg,  write 
to  the  Gettysburg  Travel  Coun- 
cil, 35  Carlisle,  St.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  17325,  or  call  (717)  334- 
6274. 

Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  is  open  daily  from  6 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  all  year.  For 
more  information  on  the  park, 
write  to  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
17325,  or  cull  (717)  334-1124. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  newsletter  is  the  second  in  a  series 
designed  to  proA/ide  continuing  information  on 
the  Congressionally  requested  National  Park 
Service  Boundary  Study  of  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park.    The  study's  goal  is  to  develop  a 
proposal  for  a  permanent,  legislative  park 
boundary.    The  first  newsletter  reported  on  the 
background  of  the  study  and  the  issues  and 
concerns  over  the  boundary  as  expressed  at  a 
public  workshop  in  Gettysburg  in  July,  1987. 

This  newsletter  reports  information  from  three 
public  workshops,  describes  the  resource 
assessment  step  of  the  study  and  presents  a 
draft  boundary  concept  for  the  park.  Resource 
assessment  information  was  developed  and 
presented  at  the  August  and  November  public 
workshops  held  in  Gettysburg.    This  draft 
boundary  concept  is  based  on  the  resource 
assessment  and  many  of  the  comments  provided 
during  the  study's  three  public  workshops.  The 
boundary  concept  has  been  presented  individu- 
ally to  landowners  and  to  the  public  at  a  March 
7,  1988  workshop  in  Gettysburg.    The  purpose 
of  this  newsletter  is  to  provide  the  same 
information  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
the  workshop. 

We  encourage  those  of  you  who  are  not  able  to 
attend  the  workshops  to  send  us  your  comments, 
views  and  suggestions  on  this  information.  The 
next  steps  in  the  boundary  study  include 
development  of  a  draft  study  report  and  boun- 
dary recommendation,  followed  by  public  review 
and  submission  of  a  final  report  to  Congress. 
As  we  will  soon  be  developing  the  draft  study 
report  for  public  review,  your  comments  will 
help  us  develop  the  best  boundary  proposal  for 
protecting  the  resources  of  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield . 


RESOURCE  CATEGORIES 

In  August  1987,  over  80  participants  in  the 
second  Boundary  Study  workshop  discussed  the 
types  of  resources  appropriate  for  potential 
protection  by  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 
This  workshop  provided  information  for  guiding 
the  Boundary  Study  resource  assessment.  Dis- 
cussion was  based  on  an  initial  list  of  resource 
types  developed  by  the  study  team,  including: 

1)  Cultural  resources  involved  in  the  battle: 

-  sites  of  battle  action 

-  other  areas  occupied  by  the  armies 

-  topographic  or  landscape  features, 
including  hills  and  ridges,  woodlands, 
streams,  agricultural  fields,  buildings 

-  hospitals 

-  defense  works 

-  archeological  sites 

2)  Civil  War  monuments  which  are  currently 
maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service; 

3)  Areas  visible  from  the  current  or  proposed 
park  tour  route  and  park  avenues ; 

4)  Land  necessary  for  park  administrative 
purposes  —  visitor  facilities,  access 
roads,  offices  and  maintenance  areas. 

Workshop  participants  expressed  their  views  on 
the  appropriateness  of  the  resource  categories 
and  echoed  a  number  of  resource  related  issues 
identified  in  the  first  workshop.  Resources 
valued  highly  by  all  workshop  groups  were: 
1863  cultural  resources,  especially  areas 
occupied  by  the  armies  and  hospital  sites;  Civil 
War  monuments;  and  areas  visible  from  park 
roads.    All  groups  thought  that  while  certain 
resource  categories  were  important,  it  was 
critical  to  evaluate  each  site  within  a  cate- 
gory, as  some  are  more  important  than  others. 

The  following  two  pages  summarize  information 
from  these  resource  categories. 


1863  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  map  above  shows  selected  historic  resources 
which  gained  their  significance  through  direct 
involvement  in  the  battle  at  Gettysburg  on  July 
i  -  3.    These  are  some  of  the  places  and  fea- 
tures which  forever  changed  the  Gettysburg  area 
and  the  nation.    These  resources  include: 

-  areas  of  battle  action; 

-  other  areas  occupied  by  the  armies  during 
troop  movements  and  the  establishment  of 
artillery  and  supply  parks  or  encampments; 

-  topographic  or  landscape  features,  such  as 
hills,  ridges  and  streams,  which  influenced 
the  pattern  of  events  during  the  battle; 

-  sites  or  buildings  used  as  hospitals  during 
and  after  the  battle. 

Several  other  battle  related  historic  resources 


are  of  great  significance,  yet  are  not  mapped 
here  due  to  space  limitations.    These  resources, 
which  include  additional  landscape  features  such 
as  historic  woodlands  and  agricultural  fields, 
defense  works  and  archeological  sites,  are 
described  in  detail  where  appropriate  in 
following  sections  of  the  newsletter. 


COMMEMORATIVE  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

This  map  identifies  a  number  of  commemorative 
features  of  the  Gettysburg  area  which  have 
gained  cultural  and  historic  significance  in 
their  own  right.    Primary  among  these  are  the 
1,320  monuments  and  markers  which  have  been 
erected  since  1867  to  commemorate  and  interpret 
the  battle.    The  monuments  mark  the  locations  of 
events,  positions  of  army  units  and  significant 
individuals  throughout  the  battle.    These  range 
in  size  from  the  massive  Pennsylvania  monument 
to  small  brigade  flank  markers,  making  up  the 
world's  largest  single  collection  of  outdoor 
monuments.    About  1,270  monuments  or  markers 
are  located  within  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park,  with  the  remaining  50  located  on  public  or 
private  property  throughout  the  area.    All  of 


the  monuments,  including  those  on  private 
property,  are  currently  maintained  by  the 
National  Park  Service.    The  monuments  are  the 
most  visible  symbols  of  the  events  of  early 
July,  1863  in  today's  Gettysburg  area  landscape. 

Other  features  of  the  area  closely  associated 
with  the  monuments  are  the  avenues  originally 
constructed  to  allow  returning  veterans  to 
access  the  places  where  they  fought.  The 
avenues,  built  by  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Memorial  Association,  the  War  Department  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  now  maintained  as  the 
primary  means  of  touring  the  park,  connect  and 
mark  many  of  the  areas  of  heaviest  fighting. 
The  views  from  these  avenues  of  the  battlefield 
landscape  are  an  important  feature  of  the  area. 


SELECTION  FACTORS 

The  purpose  of  the  Boundary  Study  resource 
assessment  was  to  evaluate  all  the  resource 
information  and  identify  specific  outstanding 
resource  areas.    Criteria,  which  evaluate 
resource  information  relative  to  park  purposes, 
were  used  to  identify  the  outstanding  resource 
areas  which  may  be  essential  to  fulfilling  the 
park's  purpose  (as  detailed  in  the  park's 
establishing  legislation  and  management 
objectives.)    All  resources  and  land  areas, 
including  those  within  the  current  park,  were 
evaluated  based  on  how  they  meet  these 
criteria . 

Criteria  used  in  the  Boundary  Study  resource 
assessment  are  grouped  into  four  areas.  These 
are: 

Cultural  resource  significance  —  an 

evaluation  of  a  resource's  historical 
significance  based  on: 

-  the  type  and  concentration  of  activity  and 
tactical  importance  of  battle  related  events 
which  occurred  there; 

-  any  association  with  specific  individuals  of 
unique  importance  to  the  battle  at 
Gettysburg; 

-  the  concentration,  intrinsic  value  and  site 
specific  nature  of  commemorative 
monumentation  in  the  area; 

-  the  current  integrity  of  existing  resources, 
including  both  the  integrity  of  the 
immediate  site  or  object  and  integrity  of 
the  landscape  context  of  the  resource. 

Interpretive  importance  —  a  characterization 
of  the  area's  importance  for  interpreting 
events,  positions,  movements,  battle 
participants  or  themes  based  on: 

-  degree  of  interpretation  necessary  given 
resource's  significance; 

-  feasibility  of  interpretation  without 
protection  of  resource; 

-  importance  of  area  to  existing  interpretive 
program . 

Visual  significance  —  an  evaluation  of  the 
area's  importance  in  maintaining  the  visual 
appearance  and  setting  of  the  battlefield  and 
other  cultural  resources,  based  on: 

-  visibility  from  park  avenues; 

-  importance  in  maintaining  cultural  resource 
significance; 

-  adequacy  or  feasibility  of  screening  land 
uses  incompatible  with  the  battlefield; 

-  existing  visual  compatibility  of  area's  land 
use  with  the  battlefield  setting. 


Adjacency  to  existing  park  —  an  assessment  of 
management  feasibility  based  on: 

-  proximity  of  resources  to  existing  park 
land; 

-  compatibility  of  area  land  use  with 
management  of  park  resources. 


RESOURCE  ASSESSMENT  FINDINGS 

The  assessment  of  resources  associated  with  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  yielded  several  key 
findings:  1)  there  are  a  number  of  outstanding 
resource  areas  currently  outside  the  park  which 
merit  protection  and  interpretation;  2)  a  number 
of  small  areas  within  the  park  may  be  eligible 
for  deletion  due  to  management  considerations  or 
decreased  site  integrity;  3)  fifty  monuments  and 
markers  commemorating  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
are  currently  located  on  private  or  non-federal 
lands  without  any  agreements  for  protection  or 
pubUc  access;  4)  the  existing  Battlefield 
Historic  District,  entered  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1973,  forms  the 
setting  of  the  battlefield  and  contains  many 
important  historic  features. 

These  findings  were  presented  at  the  third 
boundary  study  workshop  and  on  two  bus  tours 
in  November  1987.    Participants  saw  and 
discussed  the  outstanding  resource  areas  and 
reached  general  consensus  that  the  areas 
represented  the  most  important,  unprotected 
battlefield  resources.    With  the  information 
from  the  resource  assessment  and  the  comments 
gathered  through  the  workshops,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  developed  a  draft  boundary 
concept,  described  over  the  next  several  pages. 


DRAFT  BQUNDARY  CONCEPT 


The  boundary  concept  shown  on  the  map  below 
and  described  over  the  next  several  pages  is  an 
idea  for  a  boundary  for  Gettysburg  National 
MUitary  Park.    It  is  based  on  information 
gathered  from  the  resource  assessment  and  the 
series  of  public  workshops  held  since  June  1987. 
In  particular,  the  concept  attempts  to  address 
major  issues  identified  by  participants  in  the 
first  workshop.    These  include  concerns  about: 

-  public  involvement  in  the  boundary  study; 

-  cooperation  between  the  National  Park 
Service,  landowners  and  the  community; 

-  preservation  of  historic  resources; 

-  economic  impacts  of  a  new  boundary; 

-  the  land  acquistion  process; 

-  consideration  of  both  local  and  national 
interests  in  developing  a  boundary. 


On  the  mailback  comment  form  enclosed  within 
this  newsletter,  we  would  like  to  hear  your 
thoughts  on  issues  we  may  still  need  to  address 
and  your  ideas  for  improving  this  concept. 

The  boundary  concept  has  several  components 
drawn  from  the  major  findings  of  the  resource 
assessment.    These  are: 
A  new  park  boundary  which  includes: 

-  most  of  the  existing  park 

-  boundary  expansions  to  protect  the 
outstanding  resource  areas 

-  minor  alterations  of  current  holdings; 

A  strategy  for  protecting  outlying  monuments 
and  itinerary  tablets  outside  the  park  boundary; 
Positive  incentives  for  conservation  in  the 
Battlefield  Setting. 
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A  PROPOSED  PARK  BOUNDARY 

This  boundary  would  include  most  of  the  exist- 
ing park  and  the  outstanding  resource  areas  and 
make  minor  alterations  in  current  holdings  in 
several  locations. 

Outstanding  Resource  Areas:  Proposed  for 
inclusion  within  the  park  boundary 

Fourteen  areas  were  identified  during  the 
resource  assessment  as  having  outstanding 
resource  values  associated  with  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.    These  areas  were  presented  and 
discussed  in  the  November  boundary  study 
workshop  and  on  two  bus  tours.    The  areas  are 
proposed  for  inclusion  within  a  new  boundary 
for  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 

In  total,  these  fourteen  areas  equal 
approximately  1,800  acres.    A  broad  range  of 
options  for  protecting  these  lands  are  possible, 
including  easements,  cooperative  agreements  and 
purchase  by  the  federal  government.    If  Con- 
gress establishes  a  new  park  boundary,  these 
options  could  be  discussed  and  negotiated 
individually  with  landowners.    The  National  Park 
Service  estimates  that  only  250  acres  would  need 
to  purchased  for  road  construction,  public 
access  or  where  no  other  options  are  feasible. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  all  fourteen  areas 
appear  on  pages  8-14.    The  descriptions  are 
keyed  to  the  outstanding  resource  area  numbers 
on  the  draft  boundary  concept  map  on  page  5. 

Bfinor  Alterations  of  Current  Holdings 

Eight  small  areas  within  the  current  park 
boundary  have  been  identified  for  potential 
alteration  or  deletion  because  of  either 
management  considerations  of  decreased  site 
integrity. 

West  Confederate  Avenue /Reynolds  Avenue 
Connector 

This  privately  owned  land  was  the  planned  site 
for  a  road  connecting  West  Confederate  and 
Reynolds  Avenues.    Despite  the  plan  being 
abandoned  years  ago,  the  area  has  not  yet  been 
removed  from  the  park  boundary. 

Objective : 

Remove  this  privately  owned  tract  from  within 
the  park  boundary,  as  the  plan  for  connecting 
West  Confederate  and  Reynolds  Avenues  along 
this  route  is  no  longer  viable. 

Taneytown  Road  By-pass 

This  privately  owned  land  was  the  planned  site 


for  a  by-pass  route  connecting  Taneytown  Road 
and  Baltimore  Pike.    The  road,  which  would 
have  provided  an  alternate  route  into  town,  is 
no  longer  planned  for  construction. 

Objectives : 

Remove  this  privately  owned  tract  from  within 
the  park  boundary. 

Jones  Battalion  Avenue 

This  tract,  purchased  in  1906  by  the  War 
Department,  marks  the  line  of  Confederate 
artillery  batteries  which  played  a  prominent 
role  in  forcing  the  collapse  of  the  Union  right 
flank  on  July  1.    Due  to  extensive  development 
of  the  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the  avenue, 
the  integrity  of  this  battle  site  has 
deteriorated  so  severely  as  to  make 
interpretation  of  the  actions  impractical. 

Objective: 

Reduce  park  maintenance  costs  by  removing  an 
area  which  has  lost  all  integrity  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  other  public  or  private  use  of 
the  property.    Reserve  a  small  space  at  the  side 
of  Harrisburg  Road  for  the  existing  marker. 

Colt  Park 

This  area,  of  which  two  tracts  are  owned  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  was  the  site  of 
severe  skirmishing  during  the  battle  and  were 
part  of  the  Confederate  left  during  Pickett's 
Charge.    The  monument  of  the  8th  Ohio  Infantry 
Regiment  is  located  here  marking  the  general 
position  of  the  unit's  flanking  attack  on  the 
retreating  Confederates.    While  Steinwehr  Avenue 
is  extensively  developed,  this  corner  area  is  of 
special  visual  importance  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  High  Water  Mark. 

Objective : 

In  order  to  reduce  visual,  impacts  on  the  High 
Water  Mark,  provide  for  flexibility  in  future 
siting  and  design  of  development  in  this  area 
through  permitting  possible  exchange  of  portions 
of  the  federal  and  private  lands  in  this  area. 

Park /College  Boundary 

A  possible  re-routing  of  the  railroad  line 
through  Gettysburg  College  from  its  current 
route  to  one  along  the  park/college  boundary 
would  require  minor  park  boundary  alterations. 
No  historic  resources  would  be  threatened  by 
this  change. 

Objectives : 

Provide  for  re-routing  of  Gettysburg  Railroad 
tracks  along  current  park  boundary. 


Washington  Street  Garage 

The  Washington  Street  garage  was  constructed 
in  1908  as  a  stable  for  use  by  the  Gettysburg 
National  Park  Commission.    It  was  used  by  the 
government  until  the  1960s,  and  has  been  used 
by  non-profit  organizations  under  special  use 
permits  since  then. 

Objective: 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  viable  public  or 
private  use  of  property  which  is  no  longer 
useful  for  administering  or  maintaining 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.    The  prop- 
erty could  be  offered  for  sale. 

West  Confederate  Avenue  (Seminary  Avenue) 

The  section  of  West  Confederate  Avenue  between 
Fairfield  Road  and  Chambersburg  Pike,  some- 
times known  as  Seminary  Avenue,  is  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  National  Park  Servjce. 
Continued  ownership  of  this  portion  of  the 
avenue  is  not  necessary  for  interpretation  of 
the  adjacent  historic  resources,  including 
monuments  and  Seminary  buildings. 

Objective : 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Borough  to 
increase  its  road  base  through  transfer  of 
ownership,  while  retaining  small  plots  of  land 
along  the  avenue  on  which  monuments  stand. 


PROTECTION  OF  OUTLYING  MONUMENTS  AND 
ITINERARY  TABLETS 

Fifty  monuments  and  markers  commemorating  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  are  currently  located  on 
private  or  non-federal  lands,  yet  maintained  by 
the  National  Park  Service.    Limited  public 
access  and  protection  of  the  monuments  is 
necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  park  establishing 
legislation  requirements . 

Objective: 

Provide  for  the  protection  of  outlying  monu- 
ments and  tablets  and  ensure  public  access  to 
them,  such  that  visitors  may  examine  the  sites 
associated  with  the  battle  and  learn  of  the 
actions  that  the  monuments  commemorate. 

This  could  be  accomplished  through  entering  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  landowners  or 
through  the  fee  simple  purchase  of  th"e  small 
plots  of  land  on  which  the  monuments  are 
erected.    The  proposed  boundary  would  not 
include  these  areas  because  they  scattered  over 
such  a  wide  area. 


THE  BATTLEFIELD  SETTING 

This  area,  the  existing  Battlefield  Historic 
District  currently  listed  on  the  National 
Register,  comprises  the  setting  of  the 
battlefield,  surrounding  all  of  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park.    Even  outside  the  park, 
the  setting  is  an  area  of  established 
significance  due  to  the  locations  of  historic 
battle  events,  the  Borough  and  the  structures, 
lanes,  farmsteads,  landforms  and  other  landscape 
features  associated  with  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.    These  historic  resources,  of  which 
the  park  is  only  part,  play  a  major  role  in 
creating  the  visual,  cultural  and  economic 
atmosphere  of  the  Gettysburg  community  as  one 
of  the  most  historic  areas  in  the  nation  —  a 
community  that  once  played  host  to  one  of  the 
climactic  points  in  the  nation's  history  and  now 
hosts  millions  of  visitors  who  come  to  view  the 
historic  battlefield  and  learn  its  story.  This 
atmosphere  is  one  which  allows  visitors  to  view 
the  battlefield  setting,  see  many  of  the 
features  which  influenced  the  battle  and  imagine 
what  happened  there  in  1863. 

Setting  Objectives 

Promote  conservation  of  the  important  features 
of  the  battlefield  setting  —  including  certain 
structures,  lanes,  fields,  farmsteads,  landforms 
and  other  landscape  features  that  influenced  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  —  which  are  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  historic  visual  and  cultural 
atmosphere  of  the  Gettysburg  area  and  convey- 
ing to  visitors  why,  where  and  how  the  battle 
occurred . 

How? 

Establish  positive  incentives  for  private 
landowners  and  local  governments  to 
cooperatively  conserve  important  characteristics 
of  the  setting.    Examples  of  these  incentives 
include: 

-  National  and  local  recognition  of  the  setting 
area  as  delineated  by  the  existing  Battlefield 
Historic  District  (minor  revision  is 
required) ; 

-  Tax  incentives  and  funding  for  historic 
preservation; 

-  Provision  of  National  Park  Service  technical 
assistance  and  grants  programs; 

-  Pennsylvania  purchase  of  development  rights 
program  for  conserving  farmland; 

-  Master  planning  services  for  private 
landowners  through  private /non-profit 
conservation  organizations. 


OUTSTANDING  RESOURCE  AREAS 


la  Early's  Line 

These  two  areas  are  the  locations  of  the 
Confederate  attack  on  the  Union  11th  Corps  and 
the  right  flank  of  the  1st  Corps  (illustration) 
on  July  1,  1863.    Early's  Division  outflanked 
the  Union  right,  forcing    the  11th  Corps  line 
to  retreat  to  Cemetery  Hill.    The  Josiah  Benner 
house  and  barn,  still  standing,  were  used  as  a 
hospital  during  the  battle. 

Action  is  interpreted  from  Oak  Ridge,  Barlow 
Knoll  and  park  avenues  —  the  locations  of  over 
40  monuments  commemorating  Union  positions. 

Current  land  uses  —  agricultural  fields, 
pasture  and  historic  woodlands  —  are 
compatible  with  the  areas'  protection, 
interpretation  and  commemoration.  Maintenance 
of  existing  trees,  and  hedgerows  would 
effectively  screen  current  nearby  development. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  agricultural  fields,  pasture  and 
historic  woodlands  so  that  the  approach  and 
position  of  the  Confederate  attack  on  the  Union 
11th  Corps  from  across  these  fields  can  continue 


to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  portrayed  from 
Oak  Ridge,  Mummasburg  Road,  Howard  Avenue 
and  Barlow  KnoU. 


lb  11**"  Corps  Line 

Throughout  this  area  are  the  last  positions  of 
the  Union  11th  and  1st  Corps  on  July  1,  1863, 
prior  to  the  retreat  through  town  to  Cemetery 
Hill.    Confederate  forces  also  used  the  area  as 
an  artillery  park  and  battery  through  July  3. 

Almost  30  monuments  stand  within  10'  of  the 
park  boundary  along  Howard  Avenue  commemo- 
rating many  of  the  11th  Corps  positions  during 
July  1.    Interpretation  of  these  positions,  the 
battle  action,  retreat  and  monuments  takes  place 
from  Oak  Ridge  and  Howard  Avenue. 

While  in  agricultural  use  during  the  battle, 
the  current  land  use  as  college  playing  fields 
retains  the  open  character  necessary  for 
interpreting  the  area  and  protecting  the 
immediate  context  of  commemorative  monuments. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  historic  openness  of  this  land  such 
that  these  defensive  positions  of  the  Union  11th 
and  1st  Corps  can  continue  to  be  commemorated 
and  interpreted  from  Oak  Ridge  and  Howard 
Avenue. 
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Ic  Herr's  Ridge 

Three  major  Confederate  attacks  occured  here  on 
July  1,  keeping  the  area  from  the  ridgeline  to 
Willoughby  Run  under  fire  throughout  the  day. 
A. P.  Hill's  Corps  and  the  Union  Iron  Brigade 
clashed  along  the  run.    Confederates  camped  and 
buried  their  dead  here  July  1-4 . 

Action  is  interpreted  from  the  Union  vantage 
point,  at  Reynolds  and  Doubleday  Avenues  and 
the  Peace  Light,  as  there  is  no  public  access 
along  the  original  Confederate  lines. 

Current  land  uses  are  generally  compatible  with 
the  battlefield's  appearance:  the  Michael  Crist 
farm  is  an  historic  land  use  and  important 
landmark;  the  golf  course  between  Herr's  Woods 
and  the  run  maintains  the  area's  relatively 
undeveloped  character.    Woodlands  along  the  run 
screen  incompatible  development. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  agricultural  uses  of  the  Crist  farm 
and  the  relatively  undeveloped  appearance  of  the 
area  between  Herr  Woods  and  Willoughby  Run  so 
that  the  three  major  July  1  Confederate  attacks 


Id  1^*  Corps  Line 

Heavily  contested  on  July  1,  this  is  the  last 
defensive  position  of  much  of  the  Union  1st 
Corps  prior  to  the  retreat  to  Cemetery  Hill. 
Union  defense  works  and  artillery  were  sited 
here,  and  later,  Confederate  artillery. 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary's  Old  Dorm  was 
used  as  a  landmark,  signal  building  and  hospital 
by  both  armies. 

The  1st  Corps  Line  and  Old  Dorm  are  interpreted 
today  from  Reynolds  Avenue,  with  commemorative 
monuments  also  located  along  Seminary  Avenue. 

As  seen  from  Reynolds  Avenue,  current  land 
uses  include  mown  fields.  Seminary  buildings  and 
parking,  YWCA  and  residential  buildings  and 
woodlands  along  Pitzer  Run.    While  the  area  has 
developed  since  1863,  interpretation  and  commem- 
oration can  continue  if  existing  open  space  and 
trees  are  retained,  modern  buildings  screened 
and  historic  buildings  preserved. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  remaining  historic  landscape 
features  (open  fields,  historic  woods,  and 
Seminary  buildings)  which  contribute  to 


originating  on  Herr  Ridge  and  crossing  the«e 


lands  can  be  interpreted.    Interpretation  of  the 
Herr  Ridge  actions  takes  place  from  Reynolds, 
Doubleday  and  Meredith  Avenues  and  the  Peace 
Light  and  is  proposed  to  also  take  place  from 
Herr  Woods  in  order  to  represent  the  Confederate 
perspective  on  the  first  day's  battle. 


interpretation  of  the  Union  1st  Corps  position 
on  July  1  and  importance  of  Old  Dorm,  while 
limiting  the  impact  of  modern  development  on  the 
view  from  Reynolds  Avenue. 


2a  East  Cavalry  Field 


East  Cavalry  Field  is  the  site  of  perhaps  the 
largest  mounted  cavalry  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
This  Confederate  cavalry  attempt  to  circle 
behind  Union  Lines  and  attack  the  forces 
presumed  to  be  retreating  from  Cemetery  Ridge 
failed,  due  to  the  confrontation  with  Union 
cavalry  and  the  defeat  of  Pickett's  charge. 
Area  farm  buildings  remain,  including  the  Rummel 
barn,  a  Confederate  hospital  site  still  bearing 
scars  of  battle  damage. 

The  park  owns  and  maintains  the  narrow  strip  of 
park  avenues  and  Rummel  Woods,  2  miles  east  of 
the  main  park.    The  battle  is  interpreted  from 
the  avenues  and  25  monuments  along  the  road. 

The  battlefield  is  largely  unchanged  from  its 
1863  appearance.    Historic  farms  and  woodlots 
still  cover  most  of  this  large  area.    Only  a  few 
modern  residences  and  a  small  partially  screened 
trailer  park  detract  from  the  battlefield  and 
its  monuments.    Retaining  the  existing  historic 
land  uses  would  continue  to  preserve  the  area. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  existing  agricultural  land  use 


patterns,  historic  buildings  and  woodlots  —  the 
primary  historic  and  modern  features  of  the  East 
Cavalry  Battlefield  —  such  that  interpretation 
and  commemoration  of  the  battlefield  and  the 
troop  positions  and  movements  of  this  largest 
mounted  cavalry  battle  of  the  Civil  War  can  be 
accomplished . 


2b  South  Cavalry  Field 


Union  cavalry  attacked  the  Confederate  rear  here 
on  on  July  3.    The  action  significantly  affected 
the  battle,  as  3,500  Union  cavalry  kept  11,000 
Confederate  troops  out  of  the  main  battle  line, 
preventing  a  right  flank  attack  on  Little  Round 
Top  and  full  attack  along  the  entire  Union  line. 

Three  small  tracts  of  park  land  hold  six  commem- 
orative monuments.    The  action  is  not  currently 
interpreted  by  the  National  Park  Service,  due  to 
a  lack  of  developed  access  at  these  sites. 

Some  modern  development  along  Emmitsburg  Road 
contrasts  with  the  appearance  of  historic  land 
uses.    Yet,  a  significant  amount  of  the  battle- 
field surrounding  the  park  parcels  retains 
historic  agricultural  fields,  woodlots  and  farm 
buildings.    Inappropriately  sited  development 
could  impact  battlefield  resources  and  nearby 
Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site. 


Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  open  agricultural  character  of 
these  fields  and  provide  a  screened  park  avenue 
connecting  South  Confederate  Avenue  and  the 
isolated  NPS  tracts  at  South  Cavalry  Field  in 
order  to  interpret  the  major  Union  cavalry 


attack  on  the  Confederate  rear  which  occurred 
here.    Existing  monuments  and  isolated  park 
avenues  are  located  at  key  interpretive  points. 


2c  Howe  &  Wright  Avenues 


These  park  avenues  mark  what  was  the  extreme 
left  flank  of  the  Union  line  from  the  evening  of 
July  2  through  July  4.    The  lines,  formed  by 
Howe's  Division  of  the  Union  6th  Corps  to 
prevent  a  Confederate  flanking  attack  behind  the 
Round  Tops,  saw  no  action  in  the  battle. 

Nine  monuments  commemorating  Union  positions 
stand  along  side  the  narrow  strip  of  park  land. 

Howe  and  Wright  Avenues  lie  amid  acres  of 
privately  owned  open  farmland,  maintaining  the 
setting  of  the  monuments  in  an  appearance  close 
to  that  of  1863.    Conservation  of  these  open 
farmlands  would  continue  to  allow  the 
interpretation  and  commemoration  of  the 
positions  in  this  area. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  agricultural  fields  and  view  to  the 
Round  Tops  in  order  to  accurately  interpret  and 
commemorate  the  positions  of  Howe's  Division  of 
the  Union  6th  Corp  —  the  Union's  extreme  left 
flank  —  and  show  the  importance  of  protecting 


the  Union  rear  from  a  Confederate  flanking 
movement . 


2d  Neill  Avenue 


Neill  Avenue  marks  the  location  of  the  Union 
right  flank  near  Culp's  Hill.    Fighting  occurred 
in  this  area  between  the  Union  6th  Corps  and 
detached  Confederate  regiments  on  July  3. 
Defense  works  and  ruins  of  Civil  War  buildings 
still  exist. 

The  avenue,  a  narrow  strip  of  isolated  park 
land,  was  originally  intended  to  be  connected  to 
the  main  body  of  the  park  so  that  visitors  could 
gain  access  to  the  six  monuments  located  there. 
Public  access  to  the  avenue  does  not  yet  exist 
and  no  on-site  interpretation  takes  place. 

The  area  between  Neill  Avenue  and  Rock  Creek 
was  open  farmland  in  1863,  but  has  since  grown 
up  into  woodlands.    Some  trees  screen  modern 


development  along  Baltimore  Pike,  but  others  7tV>.  MaM\t  /H<?MU>*te^  aJr  f^jeiH  Avtt^uJi' 

could  be  removed  to  restore  the  open  views  from 
Neill  Avenue  northward. 

Area  Objective: 

Interpret,  protect  and  provide  access  to  the 
positions  and  areas  of  action  of  the  extreme 
Union  right  flank. 
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3  Baltimore  Pike  Corridor 

This  area  was  the  site  of  extensive  Union 
movements  of  troops,  armaments  and  supplies  on 
July  2-4.    Artillery  covering  Gulp's  Hill, 
General  Meade's  headquarters  and  buildings  used 
as  hospital  sites  were  also  here.  Several 
monuments  commemorate  these  positions  today. 

Park  avenues  cross  this  area  in  three  corridors 
allowing  visitors  to  travel  to  and  from  Gulp's 
Hill:  Slocum  Avenue,  Hunt  Avenue  and  Granite 
Schoolhouse  Lane  to  Golgrove  Avenue. 

Modern  development  along  Baltimore  Pike  has 
changed  this  area  to  the  extent  that  on-site 
interpretation  is  no  longer  possible.  Maintain- 
ing continuity  of  the  visitor  experience  when 
traveling  to  and  from  Gulp's  Hill  is  still 
possible,  however.    Nearby  development  is  poten- 
tially compatible  with  this  if  screening,  design 
and  siting  considerations  are  used.    Height  of 
modern  structures  is  one  important  factor.  For 
example,  the  300'  high,  private  observation 
tower  sited  here  visually  intrudes  upon  both 
this  area  and  the  entire  park.    Removal  of  the 
tower  is  the  only  option  for  restoring  this  part 
of  the  battlefield's  integrity. 


Area  Objective: 

Provide  visitors  with  a  park  experience  shielded 
from  the  modern  development  along  Baltimore 
Pike  by:    1)  providing  three  paved  and 
screened  visitor  travel  routes  between  Gulp's 
HlU  and  the  main  body  of  the  park;  2)  main- 
taining existing  woods  along  the  park  boundary 
to  screen  views  from  park  avenues  on  Gulp's 
HUl;  and  3)  dismantling  of  the  National  Tower. 


4a  Hospital  Woods 

These  historic  woods  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
site  of  Gamp  Letterman,  the  U.S.  General 
Hospital  for  about  5,000  Union  and  Gonfederate 
troops  wounded  at  Gettysburg.    Camp  Letterman 
was  maintained  until  November  1863,  for  the 
final  and  recuperative  care  of  Gettysburg 
casualties . 

One  monument  along  York  Pike  marks  and 
commemorates  Hospital  Woods.  On-site 
interpretation  is  not  currently  provided  for 
this  private  land,  though  Gamp  Letterman  is 
frequently  noted  in  off-site  programs. 

Ten  acres  of  the  original  woods  remain  at  the 
site.    The  rest  of  the  Gamp  Letterman  site  has 
been  severely  impacted  by  commercial  strip 
development. 

Area  Objective: 

Preserve  these  historic  woodlands  —  the  only 
unchanged  remnants  of  the  site  of  Gamp 
Letterman  —  in  order  to  interpret  and 
commemorate  the  site  and  activities  of  the 
only  general  hospital  for  Union  and  Gonfederate 
troops  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 


4b  First  Shot 


This  commemorative  monument  marks  the  location 
of  the  first  shot  in  the  opening  battle  at 
Gettysburg,  a  particularly  unique  moment  in  the 
area's  history.    The  limestone  monument, 
constructed  in  1883,  stands  ten  feet  from  route 
30  and  nearby  the  Whistler  house,  a  Civil  War 
era  building. 

Visitors  commonly  stop  to  view  this  monument 
despite  a  lack  of  parking  facilities  and  a 
traffic  crossing  which  makes  access  hazardous. 

While  modern  residential  development  across 
route  30  has  altered  the  landscape  context  of 
the  first  shot,  the  monument  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  including  the  brick  dwelling  retain 
their  site  integrity. 

Area  Objective: 

Develop  public  access  and  interpretation  at  this 
monument  which  marks  a  unique  moment  in 
Gettysburg  and  national  history. 


4c  20*^  Maine  Monument 


This  marks  the  location  of  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Union  line  where  the  20th  Maine  fired 
against  the  15th  Alabama.    The  monument, 
located  150  yards  outside  the  current  park 
boundary,  was  erected  in  the  1880's.  Defense 
works  from  the  battle  still  stand  a  few  feet 
from  the  monument. 

Access  to  the  monument  is  difficult,  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  clear  trail  or  sign  and  dense 
woodland  growth.    Visitors  do,  however,  inquire 
about  getting  to  the  site. 

Current  woodlands  which  surround  the  site  are 
compatible  with  protecting  and  interpreting  the 
actions  of  the  20th  Maine. 

Area  Objective: 

Provide  public  access  to  this  monument  and 
preserve  the  surrounding  historic  woodlands  in 
order  to  effectively  interpret  and  commemorate 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line  where  the 
20th  Maine  fired  against  the  15th  Alabama. 
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4d  Pitzer  Farm 


Pitzer  Farm  is  the  location  of  the  Confederate 
3rd  Corps  supply  and  artillery  park  on  July  2  - 
4  and  a  major  transportation  route  from 
WUloughby  Run  to  the  Confederate  Line  along 
Seminary  Ridge.    The  building  which  served  as 
General  A. P.  Hill's  headquarters  still  stands 
here.    On  the  southern  portion  of  the  farm 
Wilcox's  Alabama  Brigade  clashed  with  Berdan's 
Sharpshooters  on  July  2. 

The  activities  occuring  at  Pitzer  Farm  are 
interpreted  from  West  Confederate  Avenue,  near 
the  tour  stop  at  the  North  Carolina  monument. 

The  farm,  prominent  and  outstanding  from  West 
Confederate  Avenue,  is  the  largest  Confederate 
artillery  and  supply  park  remaining  in  the  same 
land  use  as  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  Historic 
woodlands,  agricultural  fields,  and  buildings 
retain  an  appearance  close  to  that  of  1863. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  historic  woodlands,  buildings  and 
pastoral  open  space  of  Pitzer  Farm,  in  order  to 
interpret  the  area's  use  as  a  major  supply  and 


artiUery  park  and  transportation  route  and  to 
protect  the  immediate  view  from  West  Confederate 
Avenue. 


4e  Spangler  Farm 

Used  by  Union  forces  as  hospital  site,  artillery 
park  and  troop  movement  area,  this  farm  still 
exists  today.    The  11th  Corps  hospital  located 
here  was  the  site  of  Armistead's  death  and 
burial.    The  primary  artiUery  park  for  Cemetery 
Ridge  was  located  in  the  adjoining  fields. 
Union  troops  moved  continually  through  the  area 
July  2-6. 

Two  monuments  commemorate  the  hospital  and 
supply  activities  which  occurred  here.    The  farm 
is  not  actively  interpreted  today. 

The  farm  retains  the  same  general  land  uses  as 
during  the  battle,  making  it  visually  important 
as  both  the  complete  hospital  and  artillery  park 
site,  a  theme  not  well  interpreted  in  the  park 
today;  and  as  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
Granite  Schoolhouse  Lane,  the  current  park  boun- 
dary and  an  important  visitor  travel  corridor. 

Area  Objective: 

Maintain  the  historic  woodlands,  buildings  and 
pastoral  open  space  of  Spangler  Farm  and  screen 
modern  development  along  Granite  Schoolhouse 
Lane,  in  order  to:  1)  develop  an  active 
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interpretation  program  focusing  on  the  area's 
use  as  a  major  hospital  site  and  supply  and 
artillery  park  for  Union  troops  on  Cemetery 
ridge  and  2)  maintain  a  visitor  tour  route 
shielded  from  modern  development. 


Is  the  boundary  concept  described  here  the  final 
version  of  the  boundary  proposal  for  Gettysburg? 

This  is  a  draft  boundary  concept,  an  idea  which 
has  been  developed  through  the  public  workshop 
series  and  resource  assessment.    There  are 
several  upcoming  opportunities  for  further  input 
and  refinement  of  the  boundary  proposal.    One  of 
these  is  the  enclosed  mailback  comment  form,  on 
which  we  hope  you  will  note  your  thoughts  and 
suggestions  for  the  boundary  concept.    Based  on 
these  comments  and  all  of  the  boundary  study 
research  to  date,  we  wiU  be  preparing  a  draft 
study  report  and  recommendation  to  congress  for 
public  review  later  this  spring. 

How  would  landowners  be  affected  if  a  new  boun- 
dary were  established  based  on  this  concept? 

As  noted  in  this  newsletter,  there  are  a  range 
of  options  by  which  land  within  the  "outstanding 
resource  areas"  can  be  protected.    When  a  new 
boundary  is  established,  the  National  Park 
Service  would  then  have  the  authority  to  meet 
with  landowners  in  these  areas  to  negotiate  ways 
of  protecting  land.    Protection  of  private  lands 
within  a  park  boundary  is  conducted  on  a 
"willing  seller  -  willing  buyer"  basis.  The 
National  Park  Service  is  committed  to  looking 
for  ways  of  meeting  both  long-term  conservation 
objectives  and  individual  landowners'  interests. 

One  important  option  which  would  give  much 
greater  flexibility  to  both  the  National  Park 
Service  and  landowners  is  a  provision  for 
"purchase  and  sell  back"  of  land.    In  areas 
where  the  National  Park  Service  would  not  need 
full  ownership  of  land,  but  would  rather  acquire 
an  easement,  this  option  would  permit  landowners 
to  sell  their  property  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  could  then  place  a  protective 
easement  on  the  land  and  resell  it  for  private 
uses  compatible  with  park  objectives. 

How  would  the  concept  impact  the  local  tax  base? 

When  private  land  is  purchased  by  the  federal 
government,  it  is  removed  from  property  tax 
roles  thus  reducing  local  tax  revenues.  This 
boundary  concept  attempts  to  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  this  issue  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  land  which  would  be  purchased  to  only  that 
which  is  necessary  for  meeting  conservation  and 
management  objectives,  approximately  250  acres. 
Generally,  this  means  areas  where  some  public 
access  might  be  necessary  or  where  no  option 
other  than  fee  purchase  is  practical.  The 
extensive  use  of  easements  and  "purchase  and 
sell  back"  in  this  concept  would  keep  most  lands 
in  private  ownership  and  on  the  tax  roles. 


Where  land  is  purchased  by  the  federal 
government,  local  governments  and  school 
districts  are  partially  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  tax  revenues  through  "In  Lieu  of  Taxes" 
payments  for  five  years  after  the  purchase  of  a 
property.    In  addition,  the  federal  government 
makes  "Federal  Impact  Fund"  payments  to  local 
school  districts  of  $400  for  each  school  age 
child  of  a  government  employee.  Additional 
indirect  compensation  comes  in  the  form  of 
services  provided  for  park  lands  by  the  National 
Park  Service  which  would  otherwise  be  the 
responsibility  of  local  governments.    AU  of 
these  funds  are  a  part  of  the  $82  million  a 
recent  independent  study  identified  as  being 
directly  or  indirectly  generated  in  the 
Gettysburg  economy  as  a  result  of  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park . 

How  would  areas  outside  the  park  boundary  but 
within  the  "battlefield  setting"  be  affected? 

The  battlefield  setting  is  based  on  the  existing 
"Battlefield  Historic  District,"  established  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in 
1973.    This  designation  gives  national 
recognition  of  the  historic  value  of  the 
district,  and  provides  certain  incentives  and 
programs  for  historic  preservation.  The 
boundary  concept  proposes  to  make  two  revisions 
in  the  district  boundaries  to  include 
significant  battlefield  resources  and  to  add  or 
increase  several  positive  incentives  for 
conservation  within  this  area. 

The  leaders  in  protecting  resources  in  this  area 
would  be  individual  landowners,  interested 
organizations  and  state  and  local  governments. 
The  National  Park  Service  and  other 
organizations  could  provide  interested 
landowners  or  local  governments  with  information 
and  assistance  on  federal  tax  incentives, 
funding  sources,  and  master  planning  assistance 
for  individual  landowners.    No  regulatory 
measures  are  intended  for  this  area  by  the 
boundary  concept. 

¥rhat  are  the  next  steps  in  the  boundary  study? 

Following  the  receipt  of  your  comments  on  the 
boundary  concept,  the  National  Park  Service  will 
assemble  a  draft  study  report.    The  draft  report 
wlQ  be  reAdewed  by  the  public  this  spring. 
Once  public  comments  are  received,  a  final 
report  to  Congress  will  be  prepared  and 
submitted.    The  deadline  for  submission  is 
October,  1988.    Congress  will  then  make  the 
final  determination  on  a  new  legislative 
boundary  for  the  park . 
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GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK 

April  1989  A  Newsletter  from  the  National  Park  Service  Number  3 


DEAR  FRIENDS: 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  became  the  new 
superintendent  of  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 
and  Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site  in  October  of 
last  year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Gettysburg. 
The  warm  welcome  I  have  received  from  the 
community  has  already  made  my  first  months  here 
rewarding.  It  is  very  important  to  me  to  continue  to 
build  and  maintain  a  positive  and  productive 
relationship  among  the  National  Park  Service,  other 
members  of  the  Gettysburg  community,  and  all  those 
interested  in  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  and 
Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site. 

Since  arriving  in  Gettysburg,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  broad  local  and  national  interest  in  one  of  the  most 
important  plans  af  f  ecting  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  —  the  Gettysburg  Boundary  Study.  I  am  excited 
about  the  proposed  boundary  concept  for  the  park  as 
outlined  in  the  draft  Boundary  Study  report.  If 
legislation  based  on  this  concept  is  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress,  many  critical  battlefield  areas  will  be  added 
to  the  park  so  that  they  can  be  protected  in  a  way  that 
is  sensitive  to  local  concerns.  Equally  important  is  the 
battlefield  setting  proposal,  through  which  the 
National  Park  Service  can  help  provide  or  coordinate 
technical  assistance  to  the  community  for  the 
conservation  of  historic  values.  In  the  few  months  that 
I  have  been  here,  I  have  already  heard  of  several 
exciting  project  ideas  which  could  fit  in  with  the 
battlefield  setting  program  and  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  community  and  the  park. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Boundary  Study  was  carried  out 
with  such  broad  public  involvement,  and  I  am  pledged 
to  maintaining  the  cooperative  spirit  outlined  in 
Boundary  Study  report.  To  that  end,  I  would  like  to 
continue  this  newsletter,  initiated  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
to  provide  information  on  the  status  of  the  Boundary 
Study.  As  key  events  concerning  the  park's  boundary 
occur,  we  will  use  this  newsletter  to  inform  you. 

Currently,  the  final  Boundary  Study  report,  along  with 
a  summary  of  public  comments  from  the  public  review 
period  in  September  1988,  has  been  submitted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  where  it  awaits  final  clearance  prior  to 
submission  to  Congress.  No  Congressional  action  has 
yet  been  taken  on  the  proposed  boundary  concept. 
With  the  remainder  of  this  newsletter,  we  would  like 
to  provide  you  with  a  summary  of  the  public 
comments  on  the  draft  Boundary  Study  report. 


When  you  have  questions,  comments,  or  ideas 
concerning  the  Boundary  Study,  or  any  other  aspect  of 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  or  Eisenhower 
National  Historic  Site,  please  contact  me.  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  and  talking  with  more  of  you. 


SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  COMMENTS 

Public  Involvement  in  the  Planning  Process 
During  the  Boundary  Study  planning  process,  four 
public  workshops,  numerous  individual  meetings  with 
landowners,  and  many  briefings  of  local  officials  were 
held.  Two  newsletters  were  distributed  to  over  1,000 
individuals  and  organizations  and  the  study  process 
was  widely  covered  by  local  newspapers.  The  draft 
boundary  concept  for  Gettysburg  was  initially 
discussed  with  the  public  in  March  1988  through  a 
workshop,  individual  meetings,  and  a  newsletter  with 
a  mail-back  comment  form.  Public  comments, 
suggestions  and  issues  were  used  throughout  the 
planning  process  and  were  integrated  into  the  material 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  draft  Boundary  Study 
report  in  September  1988. 

Public  Review  of  the  Draft  Boundary  Study  Report 
A  public  review  period  for  the  draft  Boundary  Study 
report  was  held  from  September  1  -  30,  1988,  with  a 
public  meeting  held  on  September  14  in  the 
Gettysburg  Junior  High  School  cafeteria. 
Approximately  1,300  copies  of  the  draft  Boundary 
Study  report  were  distributed  to  the  study's  mailing 
list  and  other  interested  parties,  including  landowners, 
other  individuals,  organizations,  and  public  officials 
in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  around  the  nation. 

Public  Meeting  Comments 

Approximately  75  people  attended  the  September  14 
public  meeting  in  Gettysburg.  Following  a  review  of 
the  Boundary  Study  planning  process  and  a  summary 
of  the  draft  boundary  proposal,  individuals  offered 
ninety  minutes  of  comments  and  questions.  In  general, 
all  public  comments  were  directed  to  clarifying  certain 
procedures  for  how  the  boundary  proposal  would  be 
implemented.  National  Park  Service  staff  provided 
answers  to  these  questions  based  on  NPS  policy  and  the 
Boundary  Study  recommendations,  and  have 
subsequently  provided  follow-up  information  to 
several  of  the  meeting's  participants.  No  opposition  to 
the  overall  boundary  recommendation  or  to  its  major 
components  was  voiced  at  the  public  meeting. 


Written  Comments  Received 

A  total  of  26  letters  were  received  during  the  public 
review  period.  Written  comments  generally  made  one 
or  more  of  the  following  points:  1)  supported  the 
boundary  concept  as  a  necessary  action  for  protecting 
historic  battlefield  resources;  2)  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  land  proposed  for  inclusion  within  the 
park  at  several  of  the  outstanding  resource  areas, 
including  Herr's  Ridge,  Baltimore  Pike  Corridor,  South 
Cavalry  Field,  First  Corps  Line,  and  the  area  along 
Taneytown  Road  between  Howe  and  Wright  Avenues 
and  the  George  Spangler  Farm;  3)  suggested  provisions 
be  made  to  allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  accept 
donations  of  land  or  conservation  easements  which  lie 
outside  the  proposed  boundary;  4)  recommended  that 
several  of  the  existing  park  lands  proposed  for  deletion 
from  the  boundary  be  retained,  including  Jones 
Battalion  Avenue,  W.  Confederate  (Seminary)  Avenue, 
Washington  Street  Garage  and  the  Colt  Park  Tracts 
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Johns  Avenue,  not  go  into  commercial  use  if  deleted 
from  the  park  boundary);  5)  both  supported  and 
opposed  removal  of  Gettysburg  National  Tower. 

Throughout  the  Boundary  Study,  public  input  on 
issues,  concerns  and  ideas  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
creating  the  proposed  boundary  concept  for  the  park. 
Based  on  public  comments  received  during  the  review 
period,  no  substantive  changes  were  made  in  the 
Boundary  Study  report  prior  to  its  submission  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 

Questions 

During  the  Boundary  Study,  as  well  as  at  the 
September  1 988  public  meeting,  several  topics  received 
repeated  questions.  Many  of  these  have  been 
addressed  in  previous  newsletters  and  the  study  report, 
but  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  two  of  them  once  again. 

What  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  landowners  within 
the  proposed  boundary  and  how  would  the  National 
Park  Service's  eminent  domain  authority  be  used? 
In  protecting  lands  within  the  proposed  boundary,  the 
Boundary  Study  notes  that  "the  National  Park  Service 


is  committed  to  looking  for  ways  of  meeting  both 
long-term  protection  objectives  and  individual 
landowners'  interests  The  process  would  include 
preparation  of  "...  a  revised  Land  Protection  Plan  for 
the  park  outlining  preferred  protection  options  on  a 
tract-by-tract  basis,  consistent  with  the  Boundary 
Study  guidelines,  management  objectives,  priorities 
and  the  minimum  federal  interest  required  to  protect 
resources.  The  National  Park  Service  would  then  meet 
with  landowners  ...  to  discuss  acquisition  possibilities 
and  other  ways  of  protecting  land."  Land  protection 
within  a  new  boundary  would  be  negotiated  on  a 
parcel  by  parcel  basis.  "An  attempt  would  be  made  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  each  landowner,  generally  on 
what  is  termed  a  'willing  seller  -  willing  buyer'  basis." 
Much  of  the  land  within  the  proposed  boundary  could 
be  protected  by  means  other  than  full  acquisition.  In 
each  case,  specific  protection  methods  -  ranging  from 
acquisition  to  purchase  of  easements  to  cooperative 
agreements  -  would  be  negotiated  and  agreed  upon. 

The  National  Park  Service  does  have  eminent  domain 
authority  within  the  boundaries  of  National  Park  units. 
However,  the  general  National  Park  Service  approach 
is  to  use  this  authority  in  cases  where  a  park  resource 
is  imminently  threatened  by  destruction  or 
incompatible  use  and  every  other  option  for  protecting 
the  resource  has  been  exhausted.  Within  the  proposed 
boundary,  the  authority  would  not  be  used  for  the 
simple  protection  or  acquisition  of  non-threatened 
land.  The  National  Park  Service  is  convinced  that 
within  the  proposed  boundary  many  opportunities  exist 
for  creative  land  protection  that  can  meet  both 
conservation  and  landowner  objectives. 

What  is  the  process  for  disposing  of  federally  owned 
land  which  is  proposed  for  deletion  from  the  park? 
Under  current  authorities  at  Gettysburg,  the  National 
Park  Service  would  have  two  options  for  disposing  of 
federally  owned  lands  outside  the  park  boundary:  1) 
the  property  could  be  used  as  part  of  an  exchange  of 
equal  value  for  non-federally  owned  land  within  the 
park  boundary;  2)  the  property  could  be  sold  by 
competitive  bid  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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Written  Comments  Received 

A  total  of  26  letters  were  received  during  the  public 
review  period.  Written  comments  generally  made  one 
or  more  of  the  following  points:  1)  supported  the 
boundary  concept  as  a  necessary  action  for  protecting 
historic  battlefield  resources;  2)  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  land  proposed  for  inclusion  within  the 
park  at  several  of  the  outstanding  resource  areas, 
including  Herr's  Ridge,  Baltimore  Pike  Corridor,  South 
Cavalry  Field,  First  Corps  Line,  and  the  area  along 
Taneytown  Road  between  Howe  and  Wright  Avenues 
and  the  George  Spangler  Farm;  3)  suggested  provisions 
be  made  to  allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  accept 
donations  of  land  or  conservation  easements  which  lie 
outside  the  proposed  boundary;  4)  recommended  that 
several  of  the  existing  park  lands  proposed  for  deletion 
from  the  boundary  be  retained,  including  Jones 
Battalion  Avenue,  W.  Confederate  (Seminary)  Avenue, 
Washington  Street  Garage  and  the  Colt  Park  Tracts 
(concern  was  voiced  that  the  Colt  Park  Tracts,  west  of 
Johns  Avenue,  not  go  into  commercial  use  if  deleted 
from  the  park  boundary);  5)  both  supported  and 
opposed  removal  of  GettyslDurg  National  Tower, 

Throughout  the  Boundary  Study,  public  input  on 
issues,  concerns  and  ideas  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
creating  the  proposed  boundary  concept  for  the  park. 
Based  on  public  comments  received  during  the  review 
period,  no  substantive  changes  were  made  in  the 
Boundary  Study  report  prior  to  its  submission  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 

Questions 

During  the  Boundary  Study,  as  well  as  at  the 
September  1 988  public  meeting,  several  topics  received 
repeated  questions.  Many  of  these  have  been 
addressed  in  previous  newsletters  and  the  study  report, 
but  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  two  of  them  once  again. 

What  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  landowners  within 
the  proposed  boundary  and  how  would  the  National 
Park  Service's  eminent  domain  authority  be  used? 
In  protecting  lands  within  the  proposed  boundary,  the 
Boundary  Study  notes  that  "the  National  Park  Service 


is  committed  to  looking  for  ways  of  meeting  both 
long-term  protection  objectives  and  individual 
landowners'  interests  The  process  would  include 
preparation  of  "...  a  revised  Land  Protection  Plan  for 
the  park  outlining  preferred  protection  options  on  a 
tract-by-tract  basis,  consistent  with  the  Boundary 
Study  guidelines,  management  objectives,  priorities 
and  the  minimum  federal  interest  required  to  protect 
resources.  The  National  Park  Service  would  then  meet 
with  landowners  ...  to  discuss  acquisition  possibilities 
and  other  ways  of  protecting  land."  Land  protection 
within  a  new  boundary  would  be  negotiated  on  a 
parcel  by  parcel  basis.  "An  attempt  would  be  made  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  each  landowner,  generally  on 
what  is  termed  a  'willing  seller  -  willing  buyer'  basis." 
Much  of  the  land  within  the  proposed  boundary  could 
be  protected  by  means  other  than  full  acquisition.  In 
each  case,  specific  protection  methods  -  ranging  from 
acquisition  to  purchase  of  easements  to  cooperative 
agreements  -  would  be  negotiated  and  agreed  upon. 

The  National  Park  Service  does  have  eminent  domain 
authority  within  the  boundaries  of  National  Park  units. 
However,  the  general  National  Park  Service  approach 
is  to  use  this  authority  in  cases  where  a  park  resource 
is  imminently  threatened  by  destruction  or 
incompatible  use  and  every  other  option  for  protecting 
the  resource  has  been  exhausted.  Within  the  proposed 
boundary,  the  authority  would  not  be  used  for  the 
simple  protection  or  acquisition  of  non-threatened 
land.  The  National  Park  Service  is  convinced  that 
within  the  proposed  boundary  many  opportunities  exist 
for  creative  land  protection  that  can  meet  both 
conservation  and  landowner  objectives. 

What  is  the  process  for  disposing  of  federally  owned 
land  which  is  proposed  for  deletion  from  the  park? 
Under  current  authorities  at  Gettysburg,  the  National 
Park  Service  would  have  two  options  for  disposing  of 
federally  owned  lands  outside  the  park  boundary:  1) 
the  property  could  be  used  as  part  of  an  exchange  of 
equal  value  for  non-federally  owned  land  within  the 
park  boundary;  2)  the  property  could  be  sold  by 
competitive  bid  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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TLC  for  Gettysburg  statues 


Bungled  attempts  to  preserve 
war  memorials  are  being 
corrected,  stroke  by  stroke.  A 
dozen  are  being  targeted. 

By  Amy  Worden 

INQUIRER  STAFF  WRITER  ■ 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  -  The  batUe  that 
turned  the  tide  of  the  Civil  War  lasted 
only  three  days.  The  monuments  erect- 
ed to  the  fallen  soldiers  years  later 
were  supposed  to  last  forever. 

But  the  ravages  of  vifeather  and  van- 
dals —  aggravated  by  misguided  resto- 
ration attempts  —  now  threaten  some 
of  the  1,300  bronze  and  granite  statues 
depicting  Union  and  Confederate  sol- 
diers, their  leaders  and  horses  —  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  outdoor 
sculptures  in  the  nation. 

In  the  decades  after  the  Civil  War,  vet- 
erans groups,  mainly  from  Northern 
states,  campaigned  for  monuments  to 
honor  every  regiment  that  fought  at  Get- 
tysburg. Fields  of  the  bronze  and  granite 
statues  rose  at  strategic  battle  sites 
throughout  the  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  between  1870  and  1920. 

Gettysburg  Park  employees  routinely 
maintain  the  statues,  but  a  special 
group  of  conservators  has  triaged  a 
dozen  monuments  that  are  showing 
more  than  a  little  batde  fatigue.  Conser- 
vation experts  and  University  of  Dela- 
ware graduate  students  from  the  Win- 
terthur  Program  in  Art  Conservation 
are  painstakingly  scraping  off  acrylic 
coatings  apphed  in  the  1980s  that  did 
more  harm  than  good. 

Across  a  field  below  Cemetery  Ridge, 
the  Confederate  Army  made  its  final 
push  against  the  North  in  what  would 
be  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  here  that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's 
soldiers  met  Union  forces  in  "Pickett's 
Charge,"  the  July  3, 1863,  battle  that  halt- 
ed the  South's  advance  across  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  for  good.  When  it  was  over, 
51,000  men  were  dead  —  28,000  of  them 
Confederate  soldiers  and  23,000  who 
fought  for  the  Union  Army. 

The  statues  mark  the  Union  line 
along  what  is  now  Hancock  Avenue, 
one  of  the  most  highly  visited  areas  in 
the  6,000-acre  park,  which  draws  1.8 
million  visitors  a  year. 

The  work  started  last  summer.  The 
conservators  hope  to  average  two  a  year. 

One  monument,  to  the  42d  New  York 
Infantry,  was  repaired  last  year.  The 
team  this  year  is  attempting  to  reverse 
See  MONUMENT  on  Al3 


JONATHAN  WILSON/ Inquirer  Statf  Photographer 
Batyah  Shtrum  removes  the  residue  of  the  previous  coating  on  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  monument 
at  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.  Damage  caused  by  weather  —  and  bungled  restoration  attempts 
—  is  being  corrected  by  conservation  experts  and  University  of  Delaware  graduate  students. 
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Winterthur  conservation  students  Simona  Cristanetti  (left)  and  Batyah  Shtrum  use  acetone  to  remove 
residue  of  a  previous  coating  on  a  statue  on  top  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Calvary  Monument. 


Gettysburg 
statues  get 
experts' 
attention 


MONUMENT  from  Al 
damage  on  two  other  monu- 
ments, one  commemorating  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and 
the  other,  the  soldiers  who 
fought  with  the  First  New  York 
Light  Artillery. 

The  Park  Service,  which  main- 
tains on  all  its  battlefields, 
-throughout  the  United  States, 
sthe  largest  assemblage  of  out- 
rdoor  sculpture  in  the  world, 
I  says  efforts  to  protect  the  Get- 
itysburg  monuments  in  the 
1980s  went  aviry.  A  well-inten- 
stioned  conservator  sandblasted 
,  the  metal  and  applied  the  acryl- 
Sic  coating  to  make  the  bronze 
isparkle  the  way  it  might  have 
twhen  the  statues  were  erected, 
■say  park  service  officials. 

"They  stripped  the  metal  dovm 
-to  what  it  looked  like  when  the 
f  foundry  first  cast  it,"  said  Deimis 
fJMontagna,  director  of  monument 
research  and  preservation  for 
-the  National  Park  Service.  "Now, 
las  everyone  knows  from  watch- 
ing Antiques  Roadshow,  you 
ndon't  strip  off  history." 
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V  Montagna  said  tlie  scrapmg 
-exposed  the  metal  that  had 
fcbeen  protected  when  the  stat- 
.  ues  were  installed,  and  allowed 
rit  to  corrode.  "At  the  same  time, 
-the  lacquer  coating  failed  and 
^exposed  parts  of  the  bronze  to 
the  elements." 

■f  Called  in  to  lead  the  $15,000 
iproject  and  help  reverse  the  dam- 
tage  was  conservator  Andrzej  D^- 
mowski  of  Chicago,  known  for 
2his  expertise  with  historic  bronze 
iand  acrvlic  coatings. 
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"The  companson  is  to  a  per- 
ison  who  IS  aging  and  has  plastic 
-  surgery.  It's  Uke  removing  a  lay- 
>er  of  skin,"  Dajmowski  said. 
.  "Bronze  is  like  a  sponge,  it  ab- 
csorbs  water.  The  coating  fails 
and  corrosion  begins." 
s  Today,  conservators  have  aban- 
f  doned  that  aggressive  procedure 
tin  favor  of  milder  treatments. 
-'  "The  old  method  made  the 
I  bronze  look  like  something  brand 
Inew,"  said  Montagna.  "We  want 


it  to  look  like  a  historic  work  that 
is  being  cared  for." 

Outdoor  sculpture  experts  say 
the  learning  process  continues. 

On  a  recent  morning  here, 
shordy  before  the  throngs  of 

tourists  arrived,  five  Winterthur 
students  clad  in  protective  gear 
and  wielding  power  washers  be- 
gan work  on  a  bronze  reUef  com- 
memorating a  New  York  Artil- 
lery battery  that  helped  hold  the 
ground  below  Cemetery  Ridge. 

The  monument  shows  mem- 
bers of  the  unit  frantically  load- 
ing a  cannon,  a  fallen  soldier 
crumpled  at  its  base.  The  stu- 
dents' work  involves  spraying, 
scraping  and  scrubbing  tiny 
blades  of  grass,  hairs  in  the  sol- 
diers' beards  and  creases  in 
their  uniforms. 

The  second  sculpture  depicts 
a  kneeling  soldier  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  a  unit  that  in- 
cluded recruits  from  Montgom- 
ery County  and  lost  almost  600 
men  in  the  war. 

A  recent  assessment  by  the 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Associa- 
tion, which  manages  a  large  col- 
lection of  outdoor  sculptures  in 
Philadelphia,  found  that  regular 
maintenance  washing  and  wax- 
ing of  the  artworks  can  stave  off 
the  ravages  of  time. 

"We  found  after  removing  the 
wax  coating  that  the  metal  was 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  it 
was  20  years  ago,"  said  Laura 
Griffis,  the  association's  assis- 
tant director. 

Using  student  labor  at  Gettys- 
burg helps  keep  the  cost  of  the 
project  down,  but  also  gives  stu- 
dents a  rare  opportunity  to 
work  with  outdoor  sculpture. 

"The  experience  is  so  much  dif- 
ferent than  working  in  a  lab,"  said 
Nicole  Grabow,  a  second-year  stu- 
dent from  Wilmington,  as  she  bal- 
anced on  a  scaffold.  "If  s  great  to 
feel  you're  preserving  something 
for  people  to  see.  So  many  visitors 
come  to  this  site." 


Contact  Amy  Worden  at 
717-783-2584  or  e-mail 
aworden@phillynews.oom. 


Lara  Kaplan  uses  water  spray  to  remove  a  stripping  agent  from  a 
monument  to  a  New  York  artillery  battery  at  the  park. 
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Hanover  speech  helps  shape  Lincoln  legend 

By  MATT  CASEY 
Evening  Sun  Reporter 
Evening  Sun 

Article  Launched:  11/12/2005  08:01:08  AM  EST 


The  crowd  gathered  and  waited  for  the  tall,  bearded  figure  to  appear. 

Town  dignitaries  clustered  near  the  platform,  anxious  to  hear  what  President  Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  to  say  that  November  day  in 
1863. 

A  cheer  went  up  for  the  president  as  he  prepared  to  speak. 

"I  suppose  you  have  all  seen  me  and  according  to  my  past  experience,  you  have  not  seen  as  much  as  you  expected  to  see,"  Lincoln  began. 

The  joke  about  his  personal  appearance  was  vintage  Lincoln.  But  It  didn't,  of  course,  begin  the  16th  president's  fabled  Gettysburg  Address. 

This  was  Lincoln's  less-known  Hanover  address,  a  speech  that  never  might  have  taken  place  were  it  not  for  the  behind-the-scenes 
machinations  of  a  prominent  Hanoverian. 

But  while  Lincoln's  remarks  at  the  Hanover  train  station  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg  are  largely  forgotten,  they  helped  shape  the  enduring 
legend  of  Lincoln's  trip  to  Gettysburg,  according  to  Gettysburg  College  Professor  Gabor  Boritt. 

Borritt's  new  book,  "The  Gettysburg  Gospel:  the  Lincoln  Speech  that  Nobody  Knows,"  describes  Lincoln's  Hanover  appearance  in  detail.  He 
admits  there's  no  guarantee  he  reproduced  the  day  accurately,  but  if  he  came  close,  Lincoln  may  have  done  well  to  stay  inside. 

Boritt  writes  that  Lincoln  grumbled  about  the  visit.  A  story  filtered  through  the  decades  claims  Lincoln  complained  about  his  scheduled 
speech  at  Gettysburg.  Boritt  speculates  the  president  grumbled  about  Hanover,  and  fuzzy  memories  attached  the  complaint  to  the 
upcoming  stop  in  Gettysburg 

After  his  opening  joke,  Lincoln  engaged  the  crowd  In  banter  he  probably  regretted. 

He  asked  the  crowd  if  "the  rebels"  had  come  to  Hanover.  At  least  one  voice  responded  "yes." 

"Well,  did  you  fight  them  any?"  Lincoln  asked. 

"Lincoln  was  still  joking,  but  people  fell  silent,"  Boritt  wrote.  He  added  "fighting  was  no  jocular  matter  for  folk  who  had  worried  about  their 
houses  being  burnt." 

An  awkward  silence  persisted  until  young  women  presented  flowers  to  the  president.  Then  a  father  held  up  his  son  while  the  boy  gave 
Lincoln  an  apple  from  his  own  yard  before  the  train  chugged  out  of  the  station. 

The  town  had  made  its  contribution  to  the  Union  cause.  The  day  before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  combat  In  Hanover  killed  19  Union  cavalry. 
In  addition,  said  Larry  Wallace,  a  licensed  Gettysburg  battlefield  guide  and  expert  on  the  Hanover  fight,  the  town  contributed  317  soldiers  to 
the  Union  cause. 

Lincoln  could  thank  A.W.  Elchelberger,  president  of  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad  for  the  flubbed  appearance. 

Local  historian  Brad  Hoch,  author  of  The  Lincoln  Trail  In  Pennsylvania,  said  there  were  two  recorded  reasons  for  the  eight-minute  pause  In 
Hanover. 

Either  the  train  was  sidetracked  to  let  an  eastbound  train  pass,  or  railroad  president  Capt.  A.W.  Elchelberger  ordered  the  engineer  to  stop 
for  water  so  it  wouldn't  have  to  stop  on  the  way  back. 

"The  bottom  line  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  Elchelberger  manipulated  the  situation  to  get  Lincoln's  train  stopped  in  Hanover,"  Hoch  said. 

Elchelberger  had  ultimate  control  over  which  of  the  two  trains  would  be  sidetracked.  Hoch  said  the  railway  president  probably  arranged  the 
stop  for  "100  or  more"  of  his  closest  friends. 

http://www.everiingsuri.corn/portlet/article/htrnl/fragments/prmt  article. jsp?articleld=4647  1 1/14/2006 
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Whether  or  not  Eichelberger's  friends  were  the  first  to  know  of  Lincoln's  unscheduled  visit,  the  news  didn't  stay  quiet  for  long. 

The  Hanover  Spectator,  a  Republican  newspaper,  wrote  that  word  of  Lincoln's  5  p.m.  visit  "reported  through  our  streets  E  long  before  that 
hour  we  could  see  men,  women  and  children  going  hurriedly  toward  the  depot  all  anxious  to  get  a  'good  look'  at  the  President." 

The  Spectator,  a  Democrat  paper,  took  a  different  approach.  Their  reporter  wrote  that  the  crowd  "had  congregated  to  see  'the  elephant.'" 

Both  papers  wrote  that  the  crowd  called  for  Lincoln  to  come  out  of  the  train. 

According  to  a  plaque  that  the  commemorates  the  stop  near  the  site  of  the  old  station,  Lincoln  ignored  the  calls  until  pastor  M.J.  Alleman 
yelled  "Father  Abraham,  your  children  want  to  hear  you." 

The  plaque  stands  in  a  brick  and  mortar  monument  on  Railroad  Street,  a  short  walk  from  the  Guthrie  Memorial  Library. 

It  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  appearance.  According  to  it,  the  president's  only  statement  was,  "I  trust  when  the  enemy  was  here  the 
citizens  of  Hanover  were  loyal  to  our  country  and  the  stars  and  stripes.  If  you  are  not  all  true  patriots,  you  should  be." 

Borrit  said  the  plaque  offers  a  "cleaned  up"  version  of  the  actual  events.  The  words  came  from  what  observers  remembered.  As  Boritt  said, 
memory  Is  selective. 

Contact  Matt  Casey  at  mcasey@eveningsun.com. 
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Lincoln  Train  Station  opens 

By  SEAN  HILLIARD 

For  the  Daily  Record/Sunday  News 
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At  bottom:  •  IF  YOU  GO 

Jul  3,  2007  —  The  Gettysburg  Train  Station's  opening  in  1859  was  tlie  biggest  thing  to  happen  to  the  then- 
little-known  borough. 

During  the  July  1863  battle,  the  two-story  train  station  was  one  of  many  buildings  converted  to  a  hospital  for 
the  injured.  And  in  November  of  that  year.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  walked  through  the  station 
the  night  before  he  gave  his  Gettysburg  Address,  according  to  one  town  guide. 

If  Lincoln  did  walk  through  the  station  that  now  bears  his  name,  he  did  not  leave  through  the  same  door  that 
the  public  entered  through  on  Sunday  -  because  the  door  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  station  people  used  on 
the  day  of  its  grand  opening  was  for  women  and  children  only. 

"It  was  pretty  typical,"  said  former  Gettysburg  Director  of  Planning  Walter  Powell,  now  a  consultant  for  the 
borough.  "They  didn't  want  to  expose  the  women  to  the  cussing  and  spitting  of  the  men." 

The  newly  restored  building  was  designed  to  show  off  how  it  was  in  the  late  1850s  to  1860s.  A  scale  model  of 
the  1860s-era  station  shows  the  building's  segregated  sections  and  even  the  offices  there.  Trains  arriving 
from  New  Oxford  and  Hanover  pulled  right  up  to  the  back  of  the  building.  It  wasn't  until  1886  that  the  station 
was  expanded  to  include  middle  and  rear  rooms. 

The  station  closed  to  passenger-train  use  in  1942.  The  train  station  now  has  hardwood  floors,  and  walls 
painted  off-white  or  lavender  with  high  ceilings.  In  a  back  room  of  the  station,  a  portion  of  the  floor  is  glass, 
and  you  can  see  the  original  bedrock  foundation  several  feet  below. 

Powell  said  he's  been  part  of  the  station's  restoration  process  since  1996,  when  it  was  just  an  idea.  Years 
later,  as  grants  and  donations  started  coming  in,  the  run-down  building  began  to  take  a  new  shape.  The  same 
contractors  and  architects  who  designed  the  recently  renovated  Majestic  Theater  worked  on  the  station. 

"I  think  it's  absolutely  wonderful  that  they've  restored  it  to  its  original  presence,"  said  John  McTague  of 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  who  works  as  a  town  guide  on  the  weekends.  "The  public  seems  very  satisfied  with  it." 

IF  YOU  GO 

What:  Lincoln  Train  Station 

When:  Open  to  the  public  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday  and 
Sunday 

Cost:  Admission  is  free 

Help:  Volunteers  are  needed  to  act  as  guides 

For  more  information:  Contact  Joanne  Lewis  at  339-6161 

top 
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Lincoln  bust  losing  its  Gettysburg  address 

The  piece,  made  by  a  York  sculptor,  will  be  moved  to  a  garden  on  the  rail  trail. 

By  TERESA  ANN  BOECKEL 

Daily  Record/Sunday  News 

York  Daily  Record/Sunday  News 

Article  Launched:07/19/2007  07:06:26  AM  EDT 

Jul  19,  2007  —  A  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  has  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  David  Wills  House  in 
Gettysburg  for  more  than  two  decades  will  be  conning  to  York  County. 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  is  restoring  the  house,  plans  to  use  the  York  Street  door  where  the  statue 
once  stood  as  an  entrance  to  the  museum  it  is  creating,  said  Joe  Kelly,  the  York  sculptor  who  created  the  bust 
in  1981. 

Lincoln  slept  in  the  Wills  House  the  night  before  delivering  his  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  park  service  had  offered  the  statue,  which  was  originally  commissioned  by  the  Lincoln  Society  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  to  groups  that  were  interested  in  it. 

The  stone  statue,  which  will  weather,  is  about  70  inches  high  and  weighs  nearly  a  ton. 

Kelly  contacted  the  York  County  commissioners  a  few  weeks  ago  to  see  if  they  would  be  interested  in  it.  They 
were. 

"I  think  it's  a  treasure  that  all  York  countians  will  be  able  to  enjoy,"  President  Commissioner  Lori  Mitrick  said. 
Kelly  had  suggested  placing  the  bust  in  front  of  the  York  County  Administrative  Center. 

County  officials  thought  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  put  it  at  Hanover  Junction,  the  station  where  on  Nov. 
18,  1863,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  switched  trains  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  bust  will  be  placed  in  a  garden  at  the  station  along  the  Heritage  Rail  Trail  County  Park. 

Tom  Brant,  executive  director  of  the  York  County  Parks,  said  he  isn't  sure  how  soon  the  bust  will  arrive. 

Kelly  said  that  the  park  service  will  provide  transportation,  and  Eisenhart  Crane  Service  LLC  has  offered  to 
donate  its  services  for  setting  the  statue  in  the  garden. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  National  Park  Service  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  Gettysburg  can't  find  a  home  for  it,  but  from  my  perspective,  I  think  it's  a  wonderful 
addition  to  York  County's  heritage,"  said  Chuck  Noll,  the  county's  chief  clerk/administrator. 

Close  Window  Send  To  Printer  1 
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(Photo  Credit:  Bill  Dowling  and  LSC  Design) 


The  main  entrance  is  from  Baltimore  Pike  (the  road  located  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
photo).  The  Pennsylvania  Memorial  can  be  seen  toward  the  top  left  of  this  photo. 
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Wall-size  murals  and  backdrops  will  be  among  the  items 
auctioned  in  March,  along  with  wax  figures,  from  the 
former  American  Civil  War  Museum  in  Gettysburg. 


The  paraffin  soldiers  of  the  American 
Civil  War  Wax  Museum  at  the  edge  of 
the  Gettysburg  battlefield  have  stood 
stiff  guard  over  the  past  for  more  than 
50  years. 

But  the  frozen  tableaux  are  melting 
away,  to  be  auctioned  off  to  make 
way  for  the  more  fluid,  interactive 
history  of  the  21st  century. 

Rechristened  the  Gettysburg 
Heritage  Center  —  the  word  museum 


A  construction  worker  stands  on  break,  reflected  in  a  wax  rendition  of  ^an  sound  boring  to  younger  visitors,  center  president  Tammy  Myers  explained 

the  Underground  Railroad  at  the  Gettysburg  Heritage  Center  on  .,     ,  -..T         .,  , 

—  the  focus  will  be  on  the  experiences  of  townspeople  swept  up  in  the  nation  s 


Thursday  Feb.  6, 


greatest  battle. 


"People  want  to  go  to  places  they  can  see  themselves  in,"  Myers  said  Friday  as  workers  hammered  and  sawed  19th-century 
storefronts  into  place.  And  Gettysburg,  she  pointed  out,  is  a  story  of  "ordinary  people  doing  extraordinary  things." 

"What  was  it  like  to  live  there  before,  during  and  after  the  battle?"  she  asked.  Visitors  will  be  able  to  follow  actual  historical  civilians 
through  a  mix  of  artifacts,  displays  and  "smart  tables"  to  experience  the  answers  —  complete  with  booming  cannon  and  shaking 
ground. 

Working  with  local  and  national  preservation  and  historical  groups,  including  the  Center  for  Civil  War  Photography,  Main  Street 
Gettysburg  and  the  Adams  County  Historical  Society  —  the  center  hopes  to  fill  a  needed  niche  in  the  story  of  the  battle,  one  Myers 
said  will  resonate  more  with  woman  and  children.  Bullet-riddled  signs,  diaries  and  even  a  historic  church  pew  will  let  people  experience 
the  spiritual  and  material  challenges  that  confronted  the  people  of  Gettysburg  in  July  1863. 

The  wax  museum  was  acquired  by  FutureStake  Inc.,  a  Gettysburg-based  corporation  in  August  2013,  but  Myers  has  been  there  24 
years,  and  she  acknowledged  some  regular  visitors,  as  well  as  some  staffers,  can  resist  change. 

The  wax  museum  opened  in  April  1 962  for  the  Civil  War  centennial,  and  generations  gained  their  first  glimpse  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
its  nooks  and  crannies. 


But  it's  the  experience,  not  the  artifacts,  that  they  remember 

"People  attach  not  so  much  to  wax  figures  as  to  the  emotional  memories  they  have  here," 
said  center  general  manager  Stephanie  Lightner,  a  19-year  veteran  of  the  museum.  Now, 
she  said,  they  hope  to  create  new  memories  for  a  new  generation. 

As  the  battlefield  has  changed  over  the  past  half  century,  it  makes  little  sense  to  compete 
with  the  Park  Service  or  the  Gettysburg  Foundation  when  it  comes  to  telling  the  story  of  the 
battle,  Myers  said.  But  the  civilian  story  still  needs  to  be  more  comprehensively  told.  And 
that  needed  focus  will  serve  as  an  anchor  to  Steinwehr  Avenue  as  the  sites  of  the  old 
visitors  center  and  cyclorama  are  restored  to  their  19th-century  appearance. 

It  can  take  some  adjustment,  but  Lightner  and  Myers  said  the 
long-time  wax  museum  staffers  and  visitors  are  won  over  as 
they  see  the  future  of  the  past  take  shape.  Work  on  the  gallery 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
Renovations  to  the  center's  gift  shop  and  theater  are  expected 
to  be  finished  by  April  1 . 

Yes,  there  will  still  be  book-signings  and  a  great  gift  shop,  Myers  reassures  them.  And  yes,  re-enactors  will  continue  to  make  camp  out 
front  on  Steinwehr  Avenue  so  visitors  can  get  an  up-close  glimpse  of  living  history. 

Old-timers  and  historians  will  also  appreciate  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  displays,  including  the  3-D  glasses  worn  to  watch  real 
Civil  War  stereoscopes  back  in  the  day. 

There  will  still  even  be  a  few  wax  figures  inside,  capturing  the  grim  visages  of  a  field  hospital  right  behind  the  lines.  But  now,  children 
will  also  be  able  to  crawl  through  a  cellar  on  the  Underground  Railroad. 


A  construction  worker  carries  a  board  of  plywood 
through  the  new  lobby  of  the  Gettysburg  Heritage 
Center  on  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  2014.  The  museum  is 
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The  project  is  still  a  work  in  progress,  and  Myers  invites  suggestions  for  recreating 
authentic  Gettysburg  experiences.  "What  would  you  like  to  see?"  she  asks. 

Approximately  95  Civil  War  life-sized  figures  dressed  in  period  clothing,  oil  paintings, 
antique  furniture,  lighting,  small  antiques,  wall  hangings,  props  and  store  displays.  Full 
murals,  curtains,  painted  walls  and  other  backdrops  used  to  create  scenes  will  be  for  sale. 

"We  feel  the  auction  will  appeal  to  a  diverse  audience  including  theater  groups,  both 
community  and  professional:  antique  collectors:  and  those  who  would  like  to  own  a  piece  of 
Gettysburg  history,"  Myers  said  in  a  posting  on  the  center's  website. 

A  wax  depiction  of  Clara  Barton  tending  to  a  wounded  rxu  *   u       •      u  x  *   lu         t-      ui     i     n  u       i  u    x  j 

soldier  at  the  Gettysburg  Heritage  Center  on  Thursday,  One  of  the  Casualties  of  that  Changing  history  sent  to  the  auction  block  will  be  celebrated 

Feb.  6, 2014.  The  museum  plans  to  auction  off  Union  cavalry  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan.  But  why  not?  He  wasn't  even  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
anyway. 

Marc  Charisse  is  the  editor  of  The  Evening  Sun.  Evening  Sun  digital/social-media  editor  Christine  Loman  contributed  to  this  story. 


IF  YOU  GO 


The  auction  of  figures,  props  and  artifacts  from  the  Gettysburg  Wax  Museum  will  be  conducted  by  PA  Onsite  Auction  Co.  at  9  a.m. 
March  15  at  the  center  297  Steinwehr  Ave.,  Gettysburg,.  A  snow  date  will  be  held  March  16.  Previews  for  the  auction  will  be  held  from 
12  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  March  12,  from  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  March  13  and  from  12  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  March  14. 


A  wax  still  life  at  the  former  American  Civil  War  Museum  in  Gettysburg 
on  Thursday.  Feb.  6,  2014.  The  museum,  now  the  Gettysburg 
Heritage  Center,  plans  to 
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